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Elliot Coues to John Burroughs on ‘Wake Robin’ 


[Through the kindness of Dr. Clara Barrus, John Burroughs’ biographer, we are permitted 
to publish the following letter. It is dated, Washington, February 5, 1874. Coues was then 
in his thirty-third year.—Eb.] 


you have placed me by writing ‘Wake Robin.’ My normal state has been 

for some years that of a ‘wader’ through books about birds, till I have 
come to regard ornithological literature as just so much shop work for me to 
attend to. Your book has been to me a green spot in the wilderness, where I 
have lingered with rare pleasure, enjoying the birds as nowhere else excepting 
in the woods and fields—where you carry me straightway. 

I collected for several years about this city (Washington) and knew every 
inch of ground you picture in one of your articles; and can bear witness to the 
minute fidelity and vividness of your portraiture. How many things you saw 
—how many more you felt—that the books give no signs of! You bring it all 
back to me—things which I felt at the time, but which passed like last night’s 
dream, I find here fixed and crystallized clear. 

I have learned from you, too; the Golden-crowned Thrush never sang to me 
as he has to you; when the Grass Finch spoke to me, I did not understand what 
he said as you interpret it. I never read Thrush music entirely right before, 
nor had the least idea where the Canadian Warbler built its nest. 

Years ago when I bent, almost breathless, over Audubon, he told me of 
strange wonderful things that fairly made my heart leap—it was like showing 
me another world. Now you come to tell me things no longer strange or 
wonderful, indeed, but like a friend, pointing out new beauties I missed before, 
and recalling vividly to my mind those which I knew, perhaps, but which, like 
jewels long possessed, were not appreciated as they should be, or were even 
neglected. Will you kindly accept a little tribute of thanks? 


| CANNOT refrain from telling you under what great personal obligations 
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Two Days with the American Avocet 
By WALTER W. BENNETT, Sioux City, Iowa 
With Photographs by the Author = 


F ALL the fine shore-birds of this country, one of the most interesting 
to-those who enjoy nature is the American Avocet, with all its beauty, 
its grace, its distinctive habits, its peculiar method of feeding, and its 

typical limicoline nesting. Many have wished for a glimpse of it in its wild 
life, but so rare has it become in some parts of our country that fortunate, 
indeed, is the man or woman in Iowa or eastward who finds this rapidly di- 
minishing species at all, let alone the thought of any intimacy with him. 

Once this beautiful wader was more or less common, but advancing civili- 
zation has done its work. In the neighborhood of my home at Sioux City, 
Iowa, only two or three records of its occurrence seem to have been made in 
some twenty years. About the last nest record in northwestern lowa was 
made by Berry, June 2, 1900, when he found a nest with four eggs about 3 
miles east of Hawarden and saw two or three pair of birds at the same time. 

A greater scarcity exists eastward. Forbush says that “‘in the first years of 
the nineteenth century the Avocet was not uncommon on the Atlantic coast 
where Wilson found it breeding in small numbers as far north at least as the 
salt marshes of New Jersey. Its food, while there, was snails, marine worms, 
and insects, according to Wilson. Elliot says its food consists of insects, small 
crustaceans, etc. Henshaw found the larve of water insects in the crops of 
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“ACROSS THE OPEN PLACES SHE WOULD SNEAK IN CURIOUS FASHION, 
WITH HER LONG LEGS DOUBLED UNDER HER BEAUTIFUL BODY” 


those examined. The passing of this curious large and showy wader from the 
Atlantic coast is a matter of regret to all lovers of nature.” 


4 While the Avocet was once found in many parts of this country, it is now 
: present in numbers only in western United States and Canada. About the 
; alkaline lakes of the Great Basin region and in certain irrigated sections of 


“2 Arizona and California it is said to be common. In Canada, Macoun says it is 
“common throughout the prairie region where it breeds in great numbers.” 

It was in the Devil’s Lake region of North Dakota, where E. T. Judd says 
it is “a comparatively rare species haunting the vicinity of alkali lakes,” that 
I finally met the American Avocet and that meeting has furnished a much 
cherished memory. 

No man could have chosen such striking and beautiful contrasts of color. 
Imagine it as seen in the field with back and wings black, a pearl-gray tail, 
bright cinnamon-rufous head and neck, rest of the plumage pure white, bill 
black, legs and feet a blue which gives it the name in some sections of “blue- 
stockings.’ The form of the bird, with its long legs and neck and recurved 
bill, is as graceful as the colors are beautiful. 

The date of meeting was June 24, 1924. As our small boat approached an 
island in one of the alkali lakes of the North Dakota region mentioned above, 
my good campmate, W. M. Rosen, and guide, H. H. McCumber, discovered 
an American Avocet flying over the water. Nearer the island it alighted on 
the surface of the lake and swam about in an excited manner. As we landed 
we were scolded by two of them now running along the shore, evidently trying 
to draw us away from a nest. Later on I came back to this spot and sat down 
to watch them in an effort to discover their secret. 
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It was not the easiest task in the world to find the nest. The end of the 
island was drawn out to a point rounded over with sand and gravel on which 
many bunches of grass were trying to grow. Here nested a colony of Gulls 
who were making as much noise as a ‘jazz’ band. The duller colored of the 
two Avocets was chosen as being the female and her movements followed 
among the Gulls. She would bravely dart down to within 15 to 20 feet of me 
and scold with her sharp pee-eenk which could scarcely be heard above the din 
of the Gulls. Then she would alight on land, spread wings and tail, and plead 
for me to follow. After some of this, and seeing her summons unheeded, she 
would fly to the shore near the end of the island. Then would follow a series 
of rapid runs, here and there, darting in behind weeds and out, along the shore 
and over the top of the island, finally failing to reappear. Sometimes instead 
of flying to the shore she would alight on the water, swim to land, and then 
sneak back and forth to an area where her nest was evidently hidden. 

While I waited close to this area she was too shy to return, so I had to keep 
a considerable distance. Each. time she failed to reappear from behind the 
grass I started down to find her and she would fly up with a score or more of 
Gulls in such a confusion that I could not tell where she flushed. It was a 
fascinating game, hunting this Avocet’s nest. 

After several trials it was located, a slight hollow in the sand near a few 
clumps of grass about 25 feet from the water, lined with weed stems and 
grasses. It contained three eggs of a buffy clay-color with numerous chocolate 
spots which might have been mistaken for some of the varying eggs of nearby 
Gulls if it were not for their size and typically pointed limicoline shells. 
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“BOTH EGGS NOW HAD 144-INCH HOLES CHIPPED IN THEIR LARGE ENDS 
AND THE YOUNG WERE ‘PEEPING’ INSIDE” 


just hatched as we landed and 
there was the young at the edge 


~buffy, back and head a mottled 
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As it was already sundown, 
the plan was to make a real 
study of this bird the next day, ~ 
June 25, so three cameras and — 
a bird-blind were taken to the 
island early in the morning. 

One of the three eggs had 


of the nest. He was a pretty 
little fellow, his under parts 


black and light reddish brown, 
brightest on the wings, back 
and top of head, bill black, legs 
and feet blue-gray. He followed 
the limicoline instinct of persist- 
ing in running away from the 
nest at once. He would walk 
with his wobbly legs, holding 
his wings out to help balance, 
like a tight-rope-walker uses a 
pole. When the parent’s alarm 
note was given he would squat 
down flat, put his neck forward on the ground, and remain motionless where 
he could scarcely be distinguished from surrounding pebbles. 

The young Avocet was placed back in the nest and a Graflex picture taken. 
While adjusting the plate-holder I took my eyes off the little fellow for a 
moment and upon looking up he could not be seen anywhere. A search was 
started to locate the young truant, extending a full half hour, but look as I 
would it was absolutely impossible to discern him among the stones, pebbles, 
and grass. 

Two eggs were now left in the nest, so a bird-blind was erected with the 
hope that the old birds could be studied in their natural domestic life. During 
a two-hour wait they refused to return to the eggs, so shy were they. The 
female would run and sneak along the end of the island at some distance. She 
usually stopped so her body was concealed behind some weed, and across the 
open places she would sneak in curious’ fashion with her long legs doubled 
under her beautiful body. So well did she keep her distance that hopes of ever 
getting many pictures seemed to fade. 

Both eggs now had 14-inch holes chipped in their large ends and the young 
were ‘peeping’ inside. Thinking she might return if the blind were not so 
close, it was placed about 18 feet from the nest, and at 11 A.M., just two and 
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one-half hours after finding the first young hatched, I entered it for another 
try at pictures. The female would run along the lake-shore about 50 feet 
away, with her head just showing above the grass. Two-or three times she 
stood up in an open space and I snapped the Graflex, but she was too shy for 
natural color plates or movies. 

For an hour she refused to come even as close as 25 feet but at exactly 
12 o’clock the unexpected happened. She showed a sudden fearlessness, 
paying no attention to the blind or myself in it, and came straight up to the 
nest, within 18 feet of the camera. The surprise of it all was to see her settle 
down on the second downy youngster which had hatched without my seeing 
it! And she had probably just discovered him, too! What a difference the 
presence of a young bird makes in the intensity of parental instinct! 

He was already fairly dry and his down was fast assuming its natural delicate 
beauty. Little had the mother seemed to care if the eggs were left in the sun, 
but now she persisted in shading-her new offspring. As long as the movements 
within the blind were slow and cautious she seemed quiet, but upon the least 
sudden motion she would fly. Soon she was back, alighting on the shore and 
running to the nest. If the young one was not there she would call him to 
her, settle down on him and the remaining eggs, and brood. Only once did she 
brood outside of the nest, then it was only a foot away and for a few seconds, 
after which she hopped on the remaining egg and coaxed the young to her. 

Coming to the nest she always put her long bill down into it and turned 
the eggs before settling down. Meanwhile she continued to utter a sharp 
pee-eenk, bobbing her head up and down with each utterance of the note. 
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This enna young followed the instinct of his older brother by running 
away from the nest at once. Then the parent became shy again, refusing to 
return to the nest. Photography again became impossible because of her 


distance, but she had already given me the chance to take a nice series of 


Graflex pictures, natural color-plates, and movies showing many secrets of her 
nest-life. 

At sundown, when leaving the island, I returned to give the nest a parting 
‘look’ and discovered the third egg hatching. In ten minutes the young one 


was out, and, like the others, he ran away at once to the lake-shore, a fitting 


end to an interesting study. As we left the island the two parents could be 
seen feeding contentedly in the shallow water, pushing their long, recurved 


pills along from side to side on the lake-bottom in their peculiar fashion, which 


only an Avocet knows, and from near-by grasses came the peeps of little ones. 

While the recollection of this Avocet story is one of fondest memory, I 
only wish that every nature-lover in America could have the same chance to 
meet this beautiful and rapidly diminishing species, which in another genera- 
tion may not grace our shores. 


AMERICAN AVOCET ON NEST 


The Food of the Western Horned Owl 


By H. H. PITTMAN, Wauchope, Saskatchewan, Canada 
With Photographs by the Author 


PEAKING disparagingly of a bird is as bad as giving a dog a bad name, 
S and the results are often the same, for the effects of an adverse opinion, 
~" however casually or carelessly uttered, are very difficult to remove. For 
many years our predatory birds have been looked upon as enemies and their 
destruction at any time or season was regarded as a meritorious act. Owls, 
especially, probably on account of their nocturnal habits, were looked upon 
as birds of ill omen and bad repute, and of our various species the large Horned 
Owls had the worst name. Partly to see how far this was justified, I studied 
the food of a group of four young Western Horned Owls from the day they 
were hatched until they were able to leave the nest. 

The nest in question had been built five years previously by a pair of large 
Hawks, and had been occupied every year since by Hawks or Owls. It was a 
few miles north of Hartney, in Manitoba, and within a few yards of the north 
bank of: the Souris River. The tree chosen was a Manitoba maple and the 
nest, a large, flat structure of small sticks, was in a fork about 30 feet from 
the ground. When first visited it contained four eggs, all fertile. The photo- 
graphs were taken a year before these notes were made, when only two of 
the four eggs hatched. They show the same nest but whether the adult birds 
were the same it is impossible to say. As the following extracts from my note- 
book show, we tried to visit the nest every two days and in this way, I believe, 
secured a fair idea of the food brought to the young. 

Although this is a prairie district, the low-lying land along the river—the 
river flats—is heavily wooded with a growth of ash, maple, oak, and willow, 
with a few elms and birches. Owing to numerous prairie fires in the past and 
to indiscriminate cutting, the trees are not large, and in this particular spot 
the average height is under 50 feet. There are no red squirrels in the neighbor- 
hood, the most plentiful mammals being northern hares or bush rabbits. 
Northern pocket-gophers are common also, but not often seen. 

April 8. Visited the Western Horned Owl’s nest I photographed last year. 
It contained four eggs. There was no trace of food, fur, or feather. A few 
frogs were singing and the river had just broken up. 

April 11. The nest today contained one sound egg, one chipped egg, and 
two newly-hatched young. The broken egg-shells were still in the nest. There 
had been a snow-storm the previous day, and there was a comparatively large 
drift on one side, showing the position in which the bird had been sitting. 
The young kept up a continual trilling murmur and still had the small egg- 
breaking tooth on their beaks. They were blind and so sparsely clad in white 
down that their bright pink flesh showed through, making them seem par- 
ticularly innocent and helpless. A large larder had been provided by the 
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parents. Neatly arranged on the edge of the nest, as though round the border 
of a plate, were the head of a bush rabbit, three deer-mice, one pocket-mouse, 
and two grasshopper-mice. The pocket-mouse was complete; the other mice 
were headless but otherwise intact. The female Owl was very agitated, and 
both male and female were calling. The call resembles the syllables too-too-too 
and the voice of the male seems rather higher than that of his mate. Still 
snow on the ground. There were a few Mallards about, a pair of Green-winged 
Teal and, most interesting of all, a pair of Buffleheads, which looked very 
striking with their black-and-white plumage and oddly marked heads. This, 
by the way, is my earliest record of the pocket-mouse. 

_ April 12. Practically no change in nest or contents today. The crying of 

_ the young closely resembled the creaking of the ashpole ladder I climbed. The 
rabbit head, pocket-mouse, and two of the deer-mice remained. 

April 14. Today found the third egg hatched and the fourth chipped. The 
parents were close at hand, snapping their beaks viciously. The head and 
hind-quarters of a bush rabbit were in the nest. 

April 16. The fourth egg just hatched. Two oldest Owlets have small pin- 
feathers starting. ;Their eyes are very swollen but not open. The bare patches 
on their head make the ear orifices very conspicuous. The head and hind legs 
of bush rabbit were in the nest. The most remarkable feature of today’s visit 
is the rapidity with which the birds are growing. The parents were bold, 
dashing through the slender branches of the adjoining trees and barking and 
hooting, but on this occasion they did not snap their beaks. This slight change 
seems curious. 

April 19. On the 17th and 18th we had snow and cold weather, so that it 
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seemed kinder to leave the Owlets alone. This morning was brighter and 
milder, so I called at the nest again. As before, it contained rabbit remains 
only. The two oldest Owlets have their eyes open and are fully twice the size 
of the one last hatched. Their wings are covered with tiny pin-feathers which 
are developing rapidly. 

April 21. The frost is lighter than usual this morning, but still I did not 
climb the Owl’s tree until about 9 o’clock. By this time everything was bright 
and sunny and the air filled with the songs of birds—the oh, I see-eeeece of the 
Red-wings, the songs of scores of Juncos, and, in addition, the watchman’s 
rattle call of the frogs. The two biggest Owlets not only have their eyes open 
but they can see things. As my face reached the level of the nest, one of them 
turned its head to me and snapped its beak in a feeble imitation of the parents. 
Their eyes are brown and even the youngest had one eye partly open. The 
only food consisted of the hind foot of a bush rabbit. The parents were de- 
monstrative, hooting, snapping, and flying through the tree tops. 

A pair of Mallards, disturbed in a snow-water pond higher up, passed me 
at a tremendous rate when I was half-way down, circled, and then started to 
settle about 20 yards upstream. When almost on the water, they saw me and 
with many cries of alarm continued their mad flight. 

April 23. The weather was warmer and the air was filled with the scream- 
ing of the newly arrived Franklin’s Gulls. Many mourning-cloak butterflies 
sunning in the bush. The Owl was sitting closely, on the nest, remaining until 
my head was level with her. Only the hind foot of a bush rabbit was in the 
nest, which suggests that the young are being fed on mice which are devoured 
completely. The two oldest have lost their ‘egg teeth.’ All have their eyes 
open, and the oldest snap their beaks when disturbed. The tiny pin-feathers 
are opening rapidly and already the light brown color is noticeable. 

April 25. The Owlets have grown so quickly that they fill the nest and 
are most wide-awake. Their eyes are still brown. The nest contained the 
remains of three bush rabbits and the wing, foot, and part of the skin of a 
Long-eared Owl upon which the young had been fed. 

April 27. Fritillarias and mourning-cloak butterflies were in the bush and 
white butterflies on the prairie. I found a Sharp-tailed Grouse, or Prairie 
Chicken, in the nest today. I was disappointed because I had hoped to be 
able to give the Owls a clean sheet as regards game. While examining the 
remains, one of the old Owls attacked me from behind, hitting me on the 
right shoulder-blade. After striking, the bird hurtled on through the branches 
as though alarmed at its own temerity, or as-if it were trying to regain its 
equilibrium. The blow was severe, and although I was weating a denim coat, 
two waistcoats, a flannelette shirt, and a woolen vest, the claws marked me, 
leaving three scratches and a puncture. What impressed me most was the 


silence and rapidity of it all. When fairly struck, the prey of these great birds 
probably never knows what hits it. 
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April 29. I called on the Owl family at noon today but was attacked so 


often that observation was difficult. I was struck only once. On every other 


occasion I managed to keep the birds off, but while doing so it was hard to 
examine the nest. The young are covered with soft, downy feathers and the 
eyes have changed from brown to yellowish white. The hind quarters of a 
bush rabbit were in the nest. 

May 1. Today the nest contained part of a bush rabbit and a tuft of Crow 
feathers. The young Owls are covered with feathers, soft and downy, fawn- 
colored and barred. The flight-feathers are enclosed in long blue shafts. 
Their eyes are grayish white. I had to defend myself with a stick. 

May 3. The nest-tree today was swaying in a high wind. One northern 


' pocket-gopher was in the nest. The two young facing me kept up a fierce 


snapping of the beak all the time I was there. The other two happened to be 
facing the other way and did not make a single remark, even when I pushed 
them aside to look for traces of food. 

Snapping the beak, by the way, seems a futile, trivial thing to read about, 
but I can hear the old birds doing it when they are a hundred yards away. 
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May 5. The nest to- 
day contained another 
baby, representing a 
tragedy this time—a little 
bush rabbit. Until re- 
cently the impression re- 
ceived on looking into the 
nest was of a group of 
white birds; now they are 
brown. The nest is get- 
ting very foul. The pel- 
lets beneath the nest con- 
sisted mainly of mouse- 
fur and bones, although 
two contained remains of 
pocket-gophers. 

May 7. There was no 
food.in nest today. Wing- 
feathers of young develop- 
ing so rapidly that they 
are almost ready to leave 
the nest. The Owls at- 
tacked me twice today 
and I am dressing the 
wounds tonight. 

May to. Still there is no food in the nest, but the young Owls look healthy 
and well. They strongly disapprove of my visits, snapping and hissing vigor- 
ously. Their eyes are yellow now, but cloudy, not clear like those of the old 
birds. The young try to scare intruders by -bringing the shoulders of the 
wings forward and down and elevating the rear parts of them. The effect is 
striking and resembles a large flat wall of feathers with two staring eyes. 

May 14. The young Owls have gone. 

The above notes suggest that when rabbits are sufficiently numerous they 
constitute the principal food of these large Owls in this region. I am con- 
fident that while the young were in the nest only three birds were brought 
to them as food, although I know these Owls can and do devour both game 
and poultry to some extent. In regard to their destruction, in this district I 
would recommend the shooting of those found near poultry-yards but suggest 
that in other places they should be left alone unless they become very num- 
erous. They are both handsome and interesting and far less destructive to 
useful small birds and game than the egg-stealing Crows. In the early part 
of the year their food consists almost entirely of rodents, and a large per- 
centage of these is mice and moles. 
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The Problem of the House Wren 


By ALTHEA R, SHERMAN, National, Iowa 


N THE pursuit of knowledge, as every educator will attest, many things 
well known yesterday have been forgotten today, and that as a remedy 
nothing is better than to review. The bird magazines have published 
many things about the House Wren, but many more things remain to be 
published for the first time, as any student of its life history will assure you. 
In Brrp-Lorg, a score of years ago, there was reported a case in which the 
role of a bigamist was taken by a House Wren. Other instances also have 
been made public, yet when bird-banding proved once more this habit of the - 


_ species, the announcement was hailed by ornithologists and the public as a 


new discovery, so easily are the known things of yesterday forgotten today. 

Many things in bird-life, which might be noted by ordinary observers, are 
overlooked, while other habits, not so readily witnessed, are seen only by 
chance or by the most diligent of observers. In the long years of close asso- 
ciation with the House Wren there must have been persons who wondered 
concerning the whereabouts at night of its fledglings just out of the nest. It 
is believed that the first publication relating to this subject. was made by 
Paul B. Riis of Rockford, Ills., who saw a mother Wren lead her brood to 
lodgings for the night in a bird-box other than the one in which they were 
raised. A year later two Iowa women, living in widely separated places, and 
to whom the Rockford incident was unknown, nearly simultaneously witnessed 
similar occurrences. The first one of these saw a Wren settle her brood for 
the night in a previously unoccupied bird-box; in the second case it was an 
abandoned nest of a Catbird that was used, and to it the mother led all four 
of her young for a fortnight, and two of them on the fifteenth evening. . Since 
accounts of these three instances were published, several others have been 
reported, and it is no more than reasonable to suppose that this mode of 
spending the night is not unusual, although few observers have seen it. 

So far as it is known to the writer, no account of a remarkable trait of the 
females of the species has ever been published: this is their willingness to 
engage in fatal combat. These deadly duels have been viewed by several 
persons in different localities, and might be seen by many more were they 
sufficiently watchful. A male House Wren often remains faithful all summer 
to the box or nesting-hole he chose in the spring, whether or not he secures a 
mate. Such a male once selected a hole opening into a barn. Whenever a 
female, free to mate, appeared, his wooings grew more frenzied and he built 
a new cock nest.. Three of these he had built before August, when he secured 
for a mate a female that previously had nested with another male in a box. 
This having become excessively infested with vermin, she, no doubt, was 
pleased with a clean place. The not infrequent exchange of mates during a 
season may have its origin in the female’s desire for clean quarters. At all 
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events, the house, rather than the male occupying it, seems the paramount 
consideration in the eyes of the female House Wren, and she will kill a rival 
in order to achieve her ambition. 

I append the history of one of these fights: In a box close to a window, a 
pair of House Wrens had started their nest. One morning a strange female 
arrived and fought the occupant of the nest. The two rivals clinched in what 
appeared a deadly combat. For a quarter of an hour they struggled and rolled 
over and over. While they fought the male sometimes sang from the top of 
his box and sometimes flew to the ground near the fighting, in which he took 
no part. There was an armistice of five minutes. One female lay motionless in 
-the grass directly in front of a window. Soon the other female crept stealthily 
upon her and the battle was renewed for a few minutes, but the struggle was 
much weaker than before; then the combatants disappeared. During the re- 
mainder of that forenoon the male now and then carried in a stick and sang 
at intervals; twice a female came for very brief visits. The next day a female 
came to the neighborhood of the box. Sitting in a currant bush or on the 
bough of an apple tree, she fluttered her wings, but the lordly owner of the 
box looked askance on her advances. When a week or ten days later nesting 
activities were. resumed in that box, it was impossible to tell whether or not 
it was the interloper that had won out. 

Sometimes the fatal finish of such duels has been witnessed; sometimes a 
dead body has been found; the natural consequence of such sanguinary strife 
being a surplusage of males. In one locality this excess has been carefully 
estimated during several summers, and the ratio of males to females has been 
found to be about three to two. Apparently the House Wren has a nervous 
temperament. If this be real instead of suppositional, then his disposition 
scarcely can be soothed by the almost_constant singing of a rival intent on 
luring away his mate. Whatever the origin of his irritable nature, he has 
proved himself a dangerous bird wherever his numbers have increased beyond 
normal. In a recent number of Brrp-Lore, Dr. Chapman said, ‘“There may 
be, there are, occasions when man himself so disturbs nature’s finely balanced 
interrelation of organism with environment that a normally useful bird becomes 
harmful.” It is here claimed that this is precisely the thing that has happened 
in the case of the House Wren, a species whose food habits are of the best, yet 
with a disposition unfitted for close association with other birds, his true 
nature was not recognized until man had overturned the balance of nature. 
By erecting bird-boxes with small openings he has given complete protection 
to these Wrens, until they have increased unduly and a situation has arisen 
which demands the earnest consideration of bird-lovers. It seems probable 
that were there only one pair of House Wrens to the square mile, the de- 
struction of other birds’ eggs would be more than proportionally lessened. 
Such may have been true fifty years ago, before this interference of man created 
the present critical situation—a situation which all who care aught for the 
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welfare of our common birds will hasten to remedy by reducing the number 
of Wren-boxes. Restore the House Wren to his original place in the bird- 
world, and many of our rapidly vanishing species may have a chance to 
survive their other foes. 

That a warning of yesterday is forgotten today is plainly exemplified by 
the ease with which are forgotten the many testimonies given concerning the 
_ destructive nature of the House Wren. These have come from many eminent 
ornithologists and from every quarter of this bird’s breeding range in North 
America. Lack of space forbids quotations from many of these trustworthy 
witnesses, but their depositions may be found in bird-books and bird maga- 
zines where all may read. Of the magazines, Brrp-Lore has published the 
_ largest amount of first-hand testimony, some of it dating back a quarter of 
a century. s 

In the January-February, 1905, issue of Brrp-LoreE, Mr. Otto Widmann 
wrote, “I would also say to those who put up bird-houses of any kind to keep 
a watchful eye on the House Wren. He is as great a nuisance as the English 
Sparrow. He enters homes in the absence of the owners, ruins their nests, 
pierces and throws out eggs, and can do enough mischief in one season to 
threaten the existence of a whole colony of Martins. Nor are his attentions 
confined to bird-houses either; open nests also suffer from his sneaking visits, 
and much of the damage laid at the English Sparrow’s door can be traced to 
the innocent-looking Jennie Wren.” 

Mr. Robert Ridgway gave similar testimony in the same number of the 
magazine. In speaking of his bird-houses he said, “These nesting-places are 
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occupied solely by House Wrens, for they will not allow any other bird to use 
them. Each spring a pair of Carolina Chickadees build their nest in one of 
them and have begun incubation by the time the House Wrens arrive, but 
that is as far as the poor Chickadees get, for the Wrens immediately oust 
them and destroy their eggs.” Ten years later, in Brrp-Lore, Mr. Ridgway 
again testifies most convincingly in these words: “The House Wren is equally 
tyrannical, and no small bird can nest in its vicinity. Several pairs of Carolina 
Chickadees and Tufted Titmice, and a pair of Bewick’s Wrens, that had been 
with us all winter, and would have nested in boxes near the house but for the 
rascally House Wrens, who, though possessing boxes of their own, drove the 
other birds away.”’ Farther on he speaks of this very destructive bird saying, 
“The first House Wren ever seen or heard by me in southeastern Illinois was 
noted in the vicinity of Olney some time near the year of 1870 . . . Bewick’s 
Wren was the ‘House Wren’ of the entire region... In the vicinity of 
Olney, the House Wren is now by far the more numerous of the two, espe- 
cially in the town itself; and, wherever it has chosen a home, Bewick’s Wren 
is forced out, for Troglodytes will not brook the presence of any species— 
Wren, Chickadee, Titmouse, or Nuthatch—which requires similar nesting- 
sites.’ The same author mentions a great decrease in numbers of certain 
small birds, such as the Baltimore Oriole, Yellow Warbler, and Warbling 
Vireo, since the House Wren became a summer resident about Olney. Similar 
conditions have obtained elsewhere, and other people are viewing with alarm 
the rapidly diminishing ranks of several small species of birds. Remembering 
the way our Swallow hosts have been almost wiped out by the English Sparrow, 
can anyone doubt that a like fate is threatening the little birds whose nests 
are constantly despoiled by their arch enemy the House Wren? Moreover, 
his destruction has not always been confined to the nests of small birds, but 
has extended to the eggs of Flicker, Cardinal, and Robin. 

No doubt many Brrp-LoreE readers will find it difficult to believe that a 
bird with which they have cherished associations is so unworthy of them, but 
I ask how many of them really know the House Wren? How many of them 
have seen him desert his old Jane and go off with a new Jennie? How many 
of them have witnessed the treatment accorded him by this same old Jane? 
How many of them have watched her lead her brood to clean quarters for 
the night? How many of them have seen her fight a fatal duel? How many 
of them have watched her last-hatched young one die from starvation and 
have noted that the way this was brought about is quite different from that 
which causes the death of callow Flickers? How many of them have learned 
what is the unique stimulus that calls forth the food reaction in the very 
young Wrens? Is it not evident then, that if they have not seen these things 
there are many other phases of House Wren life with which they are not 
familiar? Should they not therefore learn the real nature of the House Wren 
before they give it an undue advantage over other birds? 


A Day with a Wren Family 


By MABEL DENSMORE, Red Wing, Minn. 


BSERVING how busy a pair of House Wrens were in our yard at 
() tena, Minn., we conceived the idea of devoting a whole day to 

them and seeing what it would produce. So, on July 14, 1924, I ‘‘rose 
with the lark” (only really it was considerably earlier) and was on duty from 
3-30 A.M. till 8.20 P.M. every minute of the time, except when relieved for a 
couple of hours, scattered through the day. 

I got up at 3 A.M. just as a Kingbird began stuttering, the first bird to 
make a peep. At 3.30 I took my station in a rocking-chair under the apple 
trees and gradually the birds made their appearance—first the Kingbird, then 
the Catbird, Mourning Dove, Arkansas Kingbird, Robin, Goldfinch, Grackle, 
Wren, Meadowlark, and Yellow Warbler. The Wren was singing in a tree 
across the alley, and I didn’t connect him with our family until later. But 
finally I decided that the female spent the nights in the tin can with the 
family while the male roamed at large, for, after he had been singing for some 
time, she appeared at the door at 4.17, hopped out and looked over the day’s 
prospects till 4.20, and then went back. He brought food to her four times 
before 4.30, which I imagine she quietly swallowed herself, because the babies 
did not begin squeaking till 4.40, after she had gone to work and began bring- 
ing them bugs. At 4.45 the sun came up, both birds settled down into harness, 
and the day began. 

It was impossible to time them for each trip because they came and went 
so quickly, and sometimes both at once; but I divided the day into fifteen- 
minute periods, which shows pretty clearly their rate of speed and how it 
varied during the day. The following table gives these fifteen-minute periods 
and the number of times the young were fed in each. 
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At 7.59 p.M., the female went into the nest and stayed till 8.03, when she 
came out and disappeared till 8.10. The male gave the little birds one final 
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stoking at 8.05, while his mate was away, and that was the last I saw of him. 
The female came back, with no food, at 8.10, and after she entered the nest 
everything quieted down for the night. 

Both parents worked equally hard, I should say, though one (the female?) 
was apparently the boss. In her absence he carried in his food to the babies 
just as she did. But when she was inside, it was a question whether he would 
be allowed to take in his offering himself or would have to pass it over to her 
at the door. Several times he arrived with something he seemed a bit doubtful 
about. At any rate, he dallied around till she came back and had fed them her 
morsel; then she either took his outright and went in with it, or she took hold 
of one end and had a tussle with him over it before he took it in. He some- 
times waited as much as two minutes for her to come back and O. K. his 
trophy, he simply standing around with his bug in his mouth in the meantime. 

It was hard to see what the food was, though a few times we could be sure: 
spiders, 5; small ordinary house-flies, 8; large house-flies, 6; moths, 32, some 
of them with half-inch wings*white or dark, some with big wings, an inch 
long, both white and dark; daddy-long-legs, 2; worms, 47, some green, like 
cabbage worms, some smaller green ones, and some larger—fat, dark ones, 
but not as big as cutworms. The majority of times the “game”’ looked like 
spiders or small black flies. 

Sixty-one times in leaving the nest they-carried away excrement and five 
times, feathers. Forty-four times the food was transferred from one to the 
other before being fed, either at the door or outside. 

The day after the observations were made we opened the can long enough 
to see that there were five young birds, fairly well feathered, but they stayed 
in the nest over a week after that, not leaving until July 22. 
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ARCTIC THREE-TOED WOODPECKER 


Photographed by H. and E. Pittman, in southwestern Manitoba, 
Canada 
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SECOND SERIES 


XXVII. COSTA’S, ANNA’S, RIEFFER’S, AND BUFF- BELLIED 
HUMMINGBIRDS 
Compiled by Harry C. Oberholser, Chiefly from Data in the Biological Survey 


COSTA’S HUMMINGBIRD 

Costa’s Hummingbird (Calypte coste) breeds north to southwestern Utah, 
southern Nevada, and south-central California; west to southwestern Cali- 
fornia and western Lower California; south to southern Lower California, 
southern Arizona, and southwestern New Mexico; and east to southwestern 
New Mexico, southeastern Arizona, and southwestern Utah. It winters north 
to central-western Arizona and southern California; south to southern Lower 
California, and the state of Sinaloa, Mexico; and east to eastern Sonora. It 
is also of casual occurrence north to central California. 

The few available migration records follow: 


SPRING MIGRATION 


Number 
) Earliest date of 
LOCALITY ei year | spring arrival spring arrival 
sombshones Patina 0. 2. SA ee Soe ee | 3 March 30 March 5, ro11 
ostAngeles-Caliptt. «oss eee oarss 2 March 27 March 21, 1806 


ANNA’S HUMMINGBIRD 


Anna’s Hummingbird (Calypte anna) is a well-known species of the extreme 
western United States, breeding north to northern California; west to 
western California; south to northern Lower California; and east to the Sierra 
Nevada in California. It winters from northern California south to central 
Lower California. It migrates rarely eastward to southern Arizona; and is of 
casual occurrence southwestward to Guadalupe Island, Lower California. 


RIEFFER’S HUMMINGBIRD 


Rieffer’s Hummingbird (A mizilis tzacatl tzacatl) breeds from eastern Tam- 
aulipas south through eastern Mexico to southern Mexico, Central America, 
Colombia, Venezuela, and eastern Ecuador. It is also of accidental occurrence 
north to Brownsville, central southern Texas, from which place, however, there 
is record of appearance on but two occasions. The only other subspecies of this 
species is found in southwestern Colombia and western Ecuador. 

BUFF-BELLIED HUMMINGBIRD 

The typical form of this species (Amizilis yucatanensis) inhabits extreme 
southeastern Mexico, British Honduras, and eastern Guatemala. Another 
form occurs throughout most of eastern Mexico. 


The Buff-bellied Hummingbird (A mizilis yucatanensis chalconota) is a 
summer resident and breeds in Tamaulipas (Mexico) and Texas; north to the 
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eastern part of central southern Texas; west to western Tamaulipas, Mexico; 
south to southern Tamaulipas; and east to eastern Tamaulipas and the mouth 
of the Rio Grande. It winters in Mexico south to southern Vera Cruz. 

The only migration records available are from Texas, where this Hum- 
mingbird arrives at Brownsville in spring from March 16 (1909) to April 27 
(x912), averaging April 3. Its date of autumn departure from the same locality - 
in 1911 was September 12, but there is a record for October 25, 1891, from 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 


Notes on the Plumage of North American Birds 
SEVENTY-SECOND PAPER 
By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 
(See Frontispiece) 

Costa’s Hummingbird (Calypte coste, Fig. 1; top row). The adult male 
of this species with its entire head and gorget amethyst, is not to be 
confused with any other of our. Hummers, but-as with many other species in 
this family, the young male and female are not so readily identified. Young 
males, however, are rarely without a few amethyst feathers in the throat, 
which young females usually lack. Adult females, however, often have these 
feathers and are to be distinguished from young males by their greener backs. 
Young males might easily be confused with the same age and sex of the Black- 
chinned Hummingbird, but in the latter the tail-feathers are much broader 
and have wider subterminal black bands. 

Anna’s Hummingbird (Calypte anna, Fig. 1; middle row). The male of 
Anna’s Hummingbird, like that of Costa’s has the crown as well as throat 
brilhantly colored, but with glittering rose-red instead of amethyst, and the 
color covers a large area in the throat. Young females, as well as young males, 
have a few red feathers in the throat and only the young female is without 
them. The third figure of this species in the frontispiece therefore represents 
the immature, rather than the adult, female of this species. 

The only other species in the genus Calypte is Calypte helene of Cuba. In 
the color of the head and throat it resembles azna but it is much smaller, © 
indeed is the smallest bird in the world, measuring about 214 inches in length 
of which nearly half an inch is bill. 

Rieffer’s Hummingbird (A mizilis tzacail, Fig. 3; lower left-hand corner). 
There is but little variation with sex, age, or season in this species. The male 
usually has the throat more solid green and the abdomen darker than the 
female, from which young males are not distinguishable. 

Buff-bellied Hummingbird (Amizilis yucatanensis chalconota* Fig. 4; 
lower right-hand corner). The sexes are alike in this species and the young 
resemble their parents. It differs from the preceding species in its more buffy 
abdomen, paler breast, and greenish bronze central tail-feathers. 


*A misilis cerviniventris chalconota of the A.O.U. ‘Check-list.’ 
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An Addition to Bird-Lore’s Advisory 
Council 
Mr. B. S. Swales, of the United States 
National Museum, at Washington, has kindly 
consented to take the place on Brrp-Lorn’s 
Advisory Council made vacant by the death 
of Prof. Walter S. Barrows. 


Bird Study on a Mediterranean Cruise 


We have received an article with this 
title by Walter Albion Squires. Will the 
author be kind enough to send his address to 
the Editor? 


The True Spirit of the Sportsman 


The night of December 17-18, 1924, a 
heavy sleet fell over a wide strip of the 
northern states. On Thursday, the 18th, 
early in the morning, eight Wild Geese, so 
heavy with sleet that they could not fly any 
farther, landed in the back yard of a home in 
Toledo, Ohio. Their captor chanced to be a 
young business man with a true sense of fair 
play. He put them in his garage while his 
- wife made a hot mash for them. Thus 
revived, they were thawed out in a few hours. 
Releasing them all, the young man watched 
them lift their wings and with noisy honking 
continue their journey. 

When asked by his business friends why 
he and his friends did not have Goose for 
Christmas dinner, he replied, “I would have 
liked to bring down a couple if I had been out 
hunting and the Geese had had fair play, but 
I could not take the poor fellows with no 
chance at escape; it would not have been 
good sportsmanship.” 

Lucky Geese to land in his back yard!— 
Mary V. Barry, Clinton, Ky. 


City Bird Life 
Mrs. Thomas B. Gresham’s letter in 
‘Notes from Field and Study’ of the Sep- 
tember-October (1924) Brrp-LoreE, with 
reference to attracting song-birds to city lots, 
was of especial interest to me because of an 


observation I had made several summers ago 
in a beautiful residence section of Memphis, 
Tenn. 

A cottage home, at that time the residence 
of Col. J. W. Canada, was located some 12 
feet back on a lot 70 by 200 feet deep. This 
lot, except at the front, was enclosed by a 
fence, hidden its entire length by a tall 
shrubbery, bordered by low bushes, and all 
interspersed with vines, so arranged as to 
give bloom all summer, and an abundance 
of berries in the fall and winter. There were 
a number of tall trees on the lot, and it was 
spread with a carpet of grass—green and 
smooth as velvet. 

Col. Canada had arranged attractive 
feeding, drinking, and bathing-places in this 
green enclosed “Bird Eden,” and the birds 
were all welcome to the tables and baths, but 
any English Sparrow that attempted to 
build on the premises had its nest im- 
mediately demolished by the lawn-keeper. 

There were two pair of Catbirds, a Cardinal, 
a Wood Thrush, a House Wren, and several 
varieties of small Sparrows building on the 
lot while I was there. 

It was an eternal joy to watch these birds 
feeding. They seemed to feel that the lot was 
their exclusive property, and the male 
Cardinal, who was especially pugilistic, did 
not hesitate to successfully cross swords with 
two Jays, which sometimes came to feed, 
and to chase the English Sparrows, though 
he rarely molested the other birds that had 
nests on the lot. 

A Mockingbird often came to feed and sing 
in the trees, and I was told that a pair had 
nested there the previous year, but a 
marauding cat had caught the mother bird 
during the nesting season. 

Three years ago, at my home in the heart 
of Charleston, S. C., I often had a pair of 
Mockingbirds and Cardinals in my garden, 
summer and winter. These birds nested in a 
neighboring yard which was filled with trees 
and shrubbery, while I had a Wren nest on 
any back porch. 
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Now, January 20, 1925, I am back in my 
Charleston home, and one of the first objects 
I notice is a pair of Cardinals in my garden 
in company with many Sparrows, and I 
wish they could tell me if they are the ones I 
left here three years ago.—Mary D. DIisE, 
Glen Rock, Pa. 


Migration Notes at Detroit 


The 1924 spring migration at Detroit was 
a very satisfactory one from the standpoint 
of the bird student. The weather was un- 
seasonably cold until nearly June. Never- 

, theless, nearly all species arrived at about 
the usual time, exceptions noted being the 
Pewee (first seen May 28) and the Black- 
throated Green Warbler (first seen May 29). 
The Nighthawk was also a tardy arrival. 

Two Starlings, seen at Belle Isle on May 
10, are believed to be the first in Detroit. 
Four Turnstones, on May 22, are also 
worthy of note. 

The Canvasback was a heavy migrant in 
the spring. Near Grosse Ile, on April 19, 
they were to be seen in flocks, some of con- 
siderable size, in pairs, trios, and singly. 
On all sides of the island they extended 
beyond vision. The two Scaups have not 
been very common. 

Bob-whites, being on the protected list, 
have increased until they may be heard in 
almost any brushy field. The Upland Plover 
has been reported as breeding within the city 
limits. A Woodcock was seen several times 
in an outlying park and was reported seen on 
a lawn in the residential section of the city. 

The fall migration was noteworthy on 
account of the apparent scarcity or absence 
of birds. Few Warblers were seen. The 
later migrants, such as the Olive-backed and 
Hermit Thrushes, appeared in normal 
numbers, 

A few Goshawks have been seen, attacking 
the Pigeons in the city and the Pheasants on 
Belle Isle. A small flock of Snow Geese was 
seen November o. 

The mild weather apparently induced 
some birds to remain late, the Brown 
Thrasher remaining to October 24, the 
Towhee to November 9, and several Gold- 
finches were seen November 23. A Cardinal 
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was seen on Belle Isle, November 1, 1924.— 
Ratpu BEEBE, Detroit, Mich. 


Return of Banded Ducks 


In a catch of 17 Ducks, made at Jack 
Miner’s Bird Sanctuary, at Kingsville, 
Ontario, 6 had been previously caught and 
tagged in the same net. One bore a tag 
that had been put on in 1918; 3 tags that 
had been put on in 1919; 2 tags that had 
been put on in 1920; and 1 a tag put on in 
1921. These old tags were taken off and 
sent to Government officials at Ottawa, 
each bird being given a new tag. 

Thousands of Ducks and hundreds of 
Geese now bear Jack Miner’s address and 
fly back and forth across the continent.— 
Manty F. Miner, Kingsville, Ontario, 
Canada. 


Egrets in Indiana 


In July, 1924, I noticed 24 White Herons 
which I think were Egrets. They were snow- 
white and were seen for several days along 
the lowlands of the Little Columet River, 
in the north end of Lake County. 

There had been more rain here this summer 
than usual, and this caused some of the 
lowlands to be flooded. One, larger than the 
others, I believe was an American Egret, 
and there were a couple of Great Blue 
Herons. 

The American Egret was more shy than 
the others, but I succeeded in getting quite 
close up to him early one morning. This is 
the first time I have ever seen any of these 
birds in this region, and I have lived here in 
Lake County over thirty years—Joun J. 
BROERTJES, Hammond, Ind. 


Kittiwake and Purple Sandpiper at 
Long Beach, N. Y. 


On November 30, 1924, a cold Sunday, a 
party of four of us had the rare luck of 
discovering a Purple Sandpiper and, later 
in the day, a Kittiwake. The Purple Sand- 
piper was identified by George E. Hix, 
who also was a member of the party and is 
familiar with the bird. This bird is a very 
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irregular uncommon winter visitant. Later 
‘in the day we stalked a large flock of Gulls. 


The Kittiwake, which was among the flock, 
was one of the last birds to rise. We got a 
very good look at him and could clearly see 
the black feet, unspotted black primaries, 
and general small size in comparison with 
the Herring Gulls. This bird seemed to be 
an adult. The Purple Sandpiper had not 
quite reached maturity. The birds were 
observed through 6X and 8X glasses. We 
estimate that we saw not less than 100,000 
Herring Gulls. It seems that some disease 
has attacked the Herring Gulls, as twelve 
dead bodies were found laying around on the 
beach, and one bird was found dying.— 
Victor Rosen, New Vork City. 


Black Skimmer and Golden Plover 
in Bronx County, N. Y. 


On September 14, 1924, we noted a Black 
Skimmer flying north off Hunts Point. 
Approaching us from the direction of Hell- 
Gate, it hovered for a moment and alighted 
on a mud-flat, not 30 yards distant, in 
company with a large number of Gulls. 
After taking wing it flew by and we were at 
once impressed by its remarkably long, 
slender wings, the forked tail, the sharply 
contrasting black and white coloration, and 
the low, easy, flight over the water. None 
of us had ever seen the species before in life, 
but we were able to name it before referring 
to a text-book. Moreover, this is not a bird 
likely to be confused with any other North 
American species. 

On the same date, the writers met with a 
couple of Golden Plover on a near-by stretch 
of burned meadow. They were approached 
within 7 to 8 yards, and were watched on the 
ground for over a quarter of an hour. A 
decidedly yellowish tinge covered the top of 
the head and the middle of the back. The 
call-note was heard at regular intervals. 
When the birds finally flew, we were careful 
to note the gray axillars which at once dis- 
tinguish this species from the Black-bellied 
Plover. It is, perhaps, only proper to add 
that the writers have been long familiar with 
the Black-bellied Plover in life——J. and R. 
Kvuerzi and P. Kessiter, New York City. 


A Sandpiper’s Wooing 

On May 17, 1924, I was sitting under some 
hemlocks beside the brook, making notes on 
Warblers, when I heard a peculiar peet- 
weeling, sometimes sharp and_ shrill, at 
others low and long drawn out. The sounds 
came from around a bend of the brook. 
above me, and were coming my way, so I 
slipped to the brook and behind a clump of 
alders. 

I did not have long to wait before a trim 
female Sandpiper came running along the 
brook, occasionally stopping to pick up an 
insect and teeter, then run on again. Behind 
her were two males, the first strutting along, 
looking much like a Goose, craning his neck 
up, swelling out his throat, drooping his 
wings and spreading his tail; the second 
kept well to the rear, and did no strutting. 

Every time the female stopped for a 
second or slowed, the male would dart past 
her and stop, throw his head higher, and 
make a fump, fump, fump, in his throat. If 
that failed to attract her attention, he would 
again pass her and alternately spread wings 
and tail. This performance went on all the 
afternoon, until almost dusk. 

In the morning it was evidently settled, as 
she was around with one of the males, feeding 
along the brook. The other male was not to 
be seen.—Lewis O. SHELLEY, East West- 
moreland, N. H. 


Wilson’s Phalarope in Bronx 
County, N. Y. 


On September 21, 1924, at the Botanical 
Garden, we observed a Wilson’s Phalarope in 
company with about 20 Lesser Yellow-legs 
and 2 Stilt Sandpipers, on what was formerly 
known to local bird-students as ‘Half-Mile.’ 
Like the other Phalaropes our bird was quite 
tame, readily allowing an approach of 20 
feet. 

The bird might be roughly described as 
decidedly smaller in size and squatter than 
the Lesser Yellow-legs. The bill was dark, 
long, and excessively slender—in fact, almost 
needle-like. The crown and nape were a light 
grayish color, which extended down the 
back, the feathers of which were bordered 
with white. The primaries and secondaries 
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were noticeably darker. The bird had a very 
prominent superciliary line. The throat, 
breast, and belly appeared pure white and 
the legs were yellowish. The characteristic 
Phalarope mark, on the side of the head and 
neck was faintly visible. The bird spent most 
of its time wading; only occasionally did it 
indulge in swimming, and then to no great 
extent. 

The writers inspected skins of this species 
at the American Museum the following day, 
and were satisfied that their identification 
was correct. It might be fitting to state that 
two of the undersigned had had field ex- 
perience with the Northern Phalarope. Later 
in the day, the bird was seen by several other 
observers.—F. J., J., and R. Kurrzzr and 
Puri Kesster, New York City. 


Flight-Song of the Woodcock 


While the female Woodcock sits serenely on 
her nest, the male entertains her on all clear 
nights with his flight-song. I have heard 
him as late as rr o’clock, and even seen him 
against the moon when he was making a 
spiral. The Woodcock’s flight-song com- 
mences just about dusk. On cloudy nights 
he is out earlier, and I have seen him at night 
in a drizzling rain. 

In years past I always thought the guttural 
notes on a spring night to be those of a 
Nighthawk, and only in recent years did I 
discover my mistake. 

Upon rising in the evening, the Woodcock 
circles around low for three or four spirals, 
gradually mounting higher and making the 
spirals larger. He circles around ten minutes 
or more at a time, sometimes going only in 
spirals and at other times making a straight 
flight or two before coming to the ground. 
One accustomed to his actions can tell when 
he is preparing to make a straight flight, 
as he mounts higher than when getting ready 
to make the spirals. 

When he is about to alight, his flight is 
swifter, the whistling of his wings is much 
louder, and the spirals gradually grow smaller 
as he descends, When about 25 feet from 
the ground he closes his wings and shoots 
earthward, like a bullet, only to catch him- 
self with spread wings about 2 feet from the 
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ground, alighting silently that very rarely 
does he even stir the leaves. He then makes 
an oof by expanding his throat, but it is so 
low that it is not audible at a distance greater 
than 12 feet. 2 

Poured out, ‘almost on top of it, is the 
guttural note of the Nighthawk which makes 
one think of ze-e-ee-p, long drawn out, grow- 
ing softer in tone at the end. When this 
note is uttered the wings are slightly drooped 
and away from the body, the neck stretched 
out, and the eyes closed as if it hurt the bird 
to utter it. : 

When he arises again, he lifts himself 
directly into the air, not having to run to get 
a start. I have had one alight within 3 feet 
of me in an open field. 

The nest is not far from where the male 
performs each night, as he picks an open 
space near the nesting-site or the female nests 
near an open space or meadow. 

The last of April or first of May is the 
time to listen for his flight-song.—LEwis 
O. SHELLEY, East Westmoreland, N. H. 


Horned Larks, near Albany, N. Y. 


It often happens that two or more varieties 
of bird species vary so little that identification 
is impossible without a glass or gun. When 
I see the Horned Lark, sometimes alone, 
sometimes in pairs, trios, or small flocks by 
February 1, on mild days along country 
roads, uttering a subdued, liquid, chuckling 
warble in the snowy stubble or on fence- 
posts, I am not sure whether it is the 
Northern or Prairie Horned Lark. But the 
bird that builds here in the foothills of the 
Helderbergs, 20 miles southwest of Albany 
(600 or 700 feet elevation), very early in 
spring in meadows loved by the Bobolink 
and Meadowlark, is, of course, the latter. 

Twelve years ago, in April, I found a 
Horned Lark’s nest within 3 to 4 miles of a 
well-traveled public highway, and 200 to 300 
yards from a village. The nest and eggs were 
later buried for a day or more under 2 to 3 
inches of April snow, but incubation began 
immediately and all went merry as a 
marriage bell thereafter. 

For several years I could be sure of hearing 
one of these birds in song any fine day in 
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May, over an upland meadow, 2 miles from 
_the described nest. The song and flight are 
worth witnessing. I have never seen the 
bird rise from the field to sing, but I have 
often heard the faint, hesitant warble and 
found the bird 100 to 200 feet in air, hovering 
exultant, its wings almost transparent 
between me and the sun. There it would 
hang for two to three minutes, it seemed to 
me, or circle laboriously and then plunge 
like a plummet to the earth. I have no doubt 
the nest and female were somewhere in that 
vicinity.—W. W. Curistman, Delanson, N.Y. 


Screech Owl and Martin’s Nest 
in Same Box 


In 1921 I erected three nest-boxes for 
Purple Martins. During the summer of that 
year and succeeding years the Martins 
returned to nest in them and in newer boxes 
I had erected. During the winter of 1923-24 
two Screech Owls took up their quarters in 
one of the roomy compartments of the largest 
nest-box. I was away that winter and the 
following spring, but when school closed 
(May 26), I returned and found ten Purple 
Martins nesting in the boxes. Three days 
later, at twilight, I saw a gray phase Screech 
Owl frequently alight at the entrance of a 
compartment of the largest nest-box and 
quickly fly away after a very noisy reception 
from within. I was surprised at this as 
Martins were nesting in all the other 
compartments. 

Investigation next day disclosed a husky 
young Screech Owl, apparently the last of a 
brood, in the box. It was observed that the 
Martins carefully avoided that compartment. 
Ten days later the Owl was gone and a pair 
of Martins at once built a nest in and oc- 
cupied that part of the box. 

By June 30 the Martins were all scouring 
the air and feeding their young, That 
evening one parent Owl reappeared at the 
box. I scared it away but next day I noticed 
that the two Martins that nested where the 
Owl had nested were not feeding their young. 
A second inspection showed an empty nest. 
While not known, it is highly probable that 
the young were eaten by the Owl, which did 
not return until the other young Martins 
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were ready to fly. Now the Owl is hack in the 
box and will probably stay all winter, though 
I have placed a box under the eaves of the 
barn in hopes of attracting it there. Odd 
to mention, I never saw but one adult Owl 
after May 26.—RatpH R. Witson, Jones- 
burg, Mo. 


Short-eared Owls 


South of Youngstown, Ohio, there is some 
extensive, low territory, popularly called ‘the 
flats,’ which is a fine place to observe birds at 
almost every season of the year. On 
January 11, 1925, I was hunting for a Short- 
eared Owl which I had seen there the week 
before, when suddenly, I flushed one from 
the ground. As I was watching him, five 
more Short-eared Owls flew up from a near-by 
spot, and after fluttering around for awhile 
they all alighted on fence-posts a short 
distance away. Being in such a fine position 
for careful study I focused my telescope on 
them and examined them closely. I was able 
to see their yellow eyes plainly. 

This is a great spot for these Owls, which 
seem to frequent ‘the flats’ every winter.— 
Bertram F, AverBACH, Youngstown, Ohio. 


A Heartless Phoebe 


On June 3, 1924, a pair of Phcebes had a 
nest on the top of a post on my porch, and the 
four young were about half grown. One day 
a strange Phoebe flew about the post and the 
tree where the parents do most of their 
hunting, and later lit on the top of the next 
post, whence it flew to the nest and de- 
liberately lifted out one of the little ones and 
dropped it about 6 feet to the porch floor. 
I put it back and it seemed all right. Later 
I found in the grass, just beyond the porch 
floor, another young one, evidently treated 
the same way. This one I also put back in 
the nest and was sorry I could not stay to 
watch further proceedings. I was surprised 
and a bit shocked at such conduct from a 
bird I have always thought of as a model of 
domestic thoughtfulness. Was it a jealous 
rival? I noticed that the bird was much 
excited as it flew about and fluttered its 
wings, calling rapidly, phabe, phebe.— 
J. B. Carrincton, New York City. 
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Evening Grosbeaks in Maine 


Three Evening Grosbeaks first came to our 
feeding-shelf, February, 27, 1924. After that 
they came regularly three and four times each 
day, up to April 5, making their last ap- 
pearance on that date. The three were 
always together, one male and two females. 

I first attracted them by putting out 
sunflower heads, but later put out a large 
tray filled with the loose seed, which seemed 
to suit them much better as they could eat 
faster. 

About Christmas-time there was quite a 
large flock of them, but they did not stop 
long at that time as the supply of seeds on 
the box elders close by was very scanty and it 
did not take them long to eat them. At that 
time they were not at all interested in the 
sunflower seed, but when these three came 
back in February they evidently were very 
grateful for it—Mrs. RoBrert E. RANDALL, 
Freeport, Maine. 


The English Sparrow 


I have read with much interest the letter 
from Arthur Thatcher, in November- 
December, 1924, BIRD-LORE, on the English 
Sparrow. While this bird, no doubt, has 
many faults, I believe it has been subjected 
to some unwarranted persecution. There is 
no doubt but that in this locality it is seen 
feeding in the streets less than was the case 
ten years ago and is spreading out into the 
surrounding country and adopting the 
manners of feeding and nesting of our native 
Sparrows. Increased use of the automobile 
may be the cause of this, as the amount of 
food they can pick up in the street now is a 
negligible quantity. 

One incident which I observed this summer 
will illustrate the change in the feeding-habits 
of these birds. Two Sparrows were perched 
alternately on the roof of a small building 
and the branches of a young maple tree 
near by, darting out to catch insects on the 
wing. Earlier in the day I had noticed great 
numbers of ants emerging from the ground 
in several places. Most of these were small 
black ants, but among them were some much 
larger, of lighter color, and winged, and as 
these latter rose to a height of some 15 feet 
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above the ground, the watching English 
Sparrows would dart out, seize them in the 
air, and return to their perch almost as 
neatly as a Flycatcher would have done. 

In the spring I put up a Martin-box which 
was immediately taken possession of by a 
male English Sparrow who began carrying 
in nesting material. A few days later a pair 
of Purple Martins fluttered down on the 
box and began making much ado over their 
discovery. In a very few seconds the 
Sparrow emerged and made a rush at them 
and they disappeared permanently. The 
mate of this Sparrow was not in evidence, 
and whether he was just holding down the 
box for later use, or intended to find a mate 
after the nest was ready, I never learned as I 
kept the nesting material thrown out until 
he became discouraged and left.—G. E. 
Moore, Lebanon, Mo. 


Nesting Material Which Proved a 
Wren Death-Trap 


A farmer living near Winthrop, with whom 
I am acquainted, had a-rural mail-box in 
which a pair of House Wrens persisted in 
building their nest. Since the door at one 
end of the box did not fit tightly when 
closed, and was seldom closed, the Wrens 
carried sticks by the hundred into it, in 
spite of their frequent removal. After a 
time the farmer’s son built a Wren-house 
which he fastened to the post behind the 
mail-box. The Wrens transferred their work 
to the new location and nesting seemed to 
proceed nicely. Later on, the boy noticed 
that spider-webs covered the entrance-hole 
of the house, indicating that no Wrens had 
been going in and out recently. He removed 
the roof to look in. His surprise was great 
when he saw a dead Wren which had become 
hopelessly entangled in the mass of horse- 
hair forming a part of the nest-lining. The 
nest was completed and contained six eggs 
destined never to produce six little Wrens. 
This coarse hair from the mane and tail of 
horses is easily procured by the House Wren 
and is an important item in its nesting 
material, though, in this instance, as well as in 
others, perhaps, it proved a death-trap — 
FRED J. Prerce, Winthrop, Iowa. 
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_ White-throated Sparrows Uncommon 
in North Dakota 


Ever since I have been in North Dakota, 
the White-throated Sparrow has been one 
of my favorite birds. The thickets ring with 
their cheerful whistles, and usually we see 
them scratching among the dead leaves under 
the hedges and bushes in the dooryard. This 
- fall (1924) they have seemed very scarce. I 
noted a single one on September 30, and 
small numbers of them again on October 12, 
but they were timid and not at all as con- 
~ spicuous as usual. I did not observe them 


again until November 2, when a single bird 
was seen, 

Harris’ Sparrows, on the other hand, have 
been apparently as common and conspicuous 
as usual, the first ones appearing September 
28, and continuing quite common at least 
until the date of writing, November 2. 
A few reports from other observers in the 
state seem to indicate the same observation 
regarding the White-throats. Mrs. A. W. 
Guest, of Jamestown, reports that she had 
seen very few and these apparently were 
nearly all young birds—O. A. STEVENS, 
Agricultural College, N. Dak. 


THE SEASON 


Edited by J. T. NICHOLS 


XLVIII. December 15, 1924 to February 15, 1925 


January was sufficiently cold over much of 
the country to have brought an incursion of 
irregular winter visitants from the North, if it 
were weather which determines their presence 
but such birds were notable rather by their 
absence. On the other hand, mild weather 
in early February was reflected in a more 
pronounced ‘spring’ movement than is usual 
for that date, emphasized in the Ohio report. 

Absence of the Cedar Waxwing at Pen- 
sacola, Fla., where it usually appears early 
in January, leads us to examine the status of 
this species in the Christmas census. In the 
census for Christmas, 1923, it occurred 
(east of the Plains) in eight reports, with a 
total of 72 individuals, as follows: Massa- 
chusetts, 2 reports (21 individuals) ; Connect- 
icut 1 (10); Pennsylvania 1 (35); Ohio 1 (2); 
Towa 1 (1); Kentucky 1 (2); Missouri 1 (1). 
In the present census of 1924, on the other 
hand, it occurs in twenty reports, with a 
total of 439, as follows: Ontario 2 (17); 
Massachusetts 4 (240); Connecticut 1 (10); 
New York 4 (24); New Jersey 2 (22); South 
Carolina 1 (50); Michigan x (3); Ohio 3 (37); 
Indiana 1 (12); Kentucky 1 (24). Offhand, 
the Cedar Waxwing was’ not observed at 
Pensacola because it remained in the North, 
and by corollary, January birds there are 
from the North. This explanation will at 
least serve as a working hypothesis until we 


know more of the Waxwing’s winter move- 
ments. 


Boston Recion.—Throughout January 
the winter was cold, with a moderate snow- 
fall. A layer of rock-like ice and firmly 
packed snow lay on the ground to the depth 
of a foot or more when, early in February, 
there came (at a time of year when we often 
have our coldest days) an unprecedented 
thaw. For five consecutive days the ther- 
mometer rose above 50°, the streets were 
filled with running water, rivers overflowed 
their banks, and ice-jams threatened the 
bridges. A succession of warm days followed 
to the end of the present winter period, and 
now, February 19, instead of the usual mid- 
winter conditions, the country presents the 
picture of early spring, almost mid-March, 
with bare ground, swelling elm buds, and 
blossoming crocuses. Compare the winter 
report from Boston in Brrp-Lore for the 
years 1920 and 1923. 

Birds have been very scarce all winter; no 
other species have been seen than the per- 
manent residents and the commonest winter 
visitors—the species enumerated in the 
previous report. However, there has been, 
this year, as is the case every winter, the 
possibility of the arrival of the irregular 
winter birds—visitors from the North which 
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can safely spend the winter in the Hudsonian 
and Canadian zones if their food-supply is 
ample, but which move southward when it 
is exhausted. 

All through the autumn and winter our 
ears have been alert to hear the notes of these 
birds, for we often detect their presence from 
hearing their voices long before we see them. 
If we hear a bird-note in mid-winter, about 
Boston, which suggests somewhat the whistle 
of the Yellow-legs, we are at once on the 
lookout for Pine Grosbeaks. Similarly, a 
note which some one—Thoreau, I think— 
compared to the rattling of nuts in a bag, 
indicates the presence of the Redpolls. The 
vigorous call of the Evening Grosbeak is 
likewise diagnostic, recalling the voice of the 
Purple Martin. Both the Crossbills’ notes 
are also easily recognizable, although they 
are heard so seldom that they are at first a 
novelty. 

If we watch the places where the irregular 
winter visitors can find their favorite food, we 
have another indication of their presence. 
It is well known that the Evening Grosbeaks 
prefer the seeds of the ash-leaved maple to 
any other food which they find here in the 
East. Their method of cutting out the kernel 
of these seeds and discarding the husks (de- 
scribed in Brrp-LoreE, Vol. XVIII, pp. 107, 
108) is so characteristic that a feeding flock 
leaves behind good evidence of its presence. 
In a like manner, Pine Grosbeaks feed in the 
white ash trees and Redpolls frequent the 
grey birches, and afterward the snow under 
the trees is littered with the remains of the 
feast. But this winter there has been no 
evidence at all of the presence of any one of 
these birds——Wtnsor M. Tyrer, Lexington, 
Mass. ; 


New York Recron.—January was real 
winter, with recurrent snowstorms and cold 
waves, The first half of February has been 
contrastingly mild, leaving the ground clear 
of ice and snow on Long Island, the snow in 
patches in New Jersey. 

A much more detailed review of late De- 
cember bird-life than could be given here 
will be found in the Christmas census in 
February Brrp-LorE. Attention may ap- 
propriately be called to the activities of the 
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newly formed Bronx County Bird Club, 
whose members are actively afield and furnish 
many of the interesting records for our region. 

Among land-birds, erratic cold-weather 
Finches, and the like from the North have 
been absent, and interest focused on half- 
hardy species that have lingered or wintered 
here and there. J. F. and R. Kuerzi report 
for Bronx Park a Fox Sparrow wintering in a 
certain locality throughout January; a 
Winter Wren four times in January (last 
January 21); a flock of Bluebirds, January 
28 and 29 (P. Kessler and Kuerzi). 

Fox Sparrow and Bluebird are both species 
which winter in the New York Region rarely 
or locally, and which have very early dates of 
return from the South. The habits of the 
Fox Sparrow are such that there is little 
chance of confusing early migrants with 
wintering birds, the latter stick so closely to 
their particular bit of cover. In striking 
contrast, the Bluebird is a great wanderer in 
late winter, and we even suspect that the 
first north-bound individuals ~advance and 
retreat with the changing weather, an inter- 
esting fact if it could be proved! 

Of two January dates for the. Red-winged 
Blackbird to hand, a flock of about a dozen 
at Van Cortlandt Park, January 1 (Kuerzi) 
seem to have been fall stragglers; a single 
individual in Central Park, New York City, 
January 26 (C. Johnston), a midwinter 
wanderer. Savanna Sparrows, reported by 
the writer at Garden City, L. I., in the 
Christmas Census, were still present there 
January 18 and potentially wintering, but 
were probably driven out by late January 
storms as they could not be found after this 
date. The Robin seems to have lingered un- 
usually late on the Long Island coastal plain. 
Three were observed at Mastic, January 1, 
and one or two at Garden City, January 0, a 
bright cool morning with moderate north- 
west breeze, were apparently in regular mi- 
gration though the species had not been 
noted there previously for about a month. 
At Mastic, January 1, the writer observed a 
Canvasback Duck, about 20 Great Blue 
Herons (flock of 16!), 2 Bald Eagles (rare in 
winter), a flock of 10 Fox Sparrows, a Winter 
Wren, 2 Hermit Thrushes. As he was not 
there later in the month, the interesting 
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question as to whether and how many of the 
Herons and Fox Sparrows wintered remains 
doubtful. That the fall movement of Golden- 
crowned Kinglets was delayed is evidenced 
by two at Garden City as late as January 4, 
but probably no more than usual actually 
wintered in our region, for the Kuerzis report 
their first for the year on January 25. W. J. 
-Hamilton, who is familiar with both King 
and Virginia Rails, reports a King Rail at 
Bayside, L. I., December 24; also a Catbird 
at Flushing, December 28. The Killdeer is 
_ frequently one of the very earliest migrants, 

and five in the Bronx, January 31 (Kuerzi), 

may even be phenomenally early arrivals, in 
- view of a single individual flying north 
February 8, Elizabeth Marshes, N. J. (C. A. 
Urner). 

To turn to water-birds, a Bonaparte’s Gull 
at Long Beach, January 17 (Kuerzi), is ex- 
ceptional for mid-January. There has been 
an abundance of Ducks. In the Bronx the 
Canvasback was present throughout January, 
with a marked increase the end of the month; 
the Bufflehead was unusually numerous (19 
on February 1); and a Ring-necked Duck 
identified among Scaups on January 31 (J. 
F. and R. Kuerzi and P. Kessler). A Ring- 
neck Duck was also observed at Kensico 
Lake, Westchester, January 11 (L. Griscom, 
R. R. Coles, and DeL. Johnson). That some 
spring movement of Ducks was under way 
by mid-February at least is evidenced by 6 
Pintail on February 12 and an American 
Widgeon on February 14 on the Elizabeth 
Marshes (Urner). The same observer noted 
a single Pipit there on February 12. 

At Garden City, L. I., the Song Sparrow 
has been in full song since February 6, and 
the Meadowlark at least since February 11. 
A few of both species having wintered, the 
writer cannot say if there were new arrivals, 
but apparently there was a slight temporary 
increase of the Song Sparrow about February 
rz. Song Sparrows were singing at Hunt- 
ington, L. I., February 5 (R. Boulton). 

An interesting bird-banding return is the 
first of the many Purple Finches, ringed by 
B. S. Bowdish, at Demarest, N. J., to be 
captured a succeeding season. Banded 
February 13, 1923, and retaken January 18, 
1925, it had, meanwhile, become a fairly 
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well-colored male—J. T. Nicnots, New 
York, N.Y, 


PHILADELPHIA ReEcIon.—Severe weather 
conditions have prevailed. During January, 
snow and ice covered the ground the greater 
part of the month. A sudden rise in tem- 
perature during the second week in February, 
the thermometer reaching 65°, was the ex- 
ceptionally warm spell of the period. 

December 19 marked the end of the City 
Hall Duck Hawk. His picture and that of 
the “expert”’ marksman, one William Brown, 
appeared in the pictorial section of the 
Philadelphia Ledger under the title ‘Air 
Marauder Shot.” To bird-lovers who had 
watched the Hawk, the bird was not the 
only marauder that appeared in the picture. 
True enough, he had created considerable 
havoc among the Pigeons, but he was a 
dashing and fearless spirit greatly admired 
by his interested observers. Why shouldn’t 
there be room for a bit of true ‘‘wild life,” 
even in the heart of the city? 

In spite of the cold, the rarer winter birds 
are noticeable only by their absence. There 
is a marked scarcity also of White-breasted 
Nuthatches. 

Probably the most remarkable record of 
the season was that of a Dickcissel, trapped 
by B. K. Matlack, of Bridgeton, N. J., 
January 18. The bird was in an emaciated 
condition and died shortly afterward. The ~ 
specimen was preserved. 

The discovery, on January 18, of a pair of 
breeding (?) Great Horned Owls in a woods 
6 miles from Camden, N. J., is of considerable 
interest. The writer was informed by T. G. 
McMullen that the Owls had occupied this 
piece of woods for a number of years. 

The Long-eared Owl colony, mentioned in 
the last report, was found to have increased 
to five birds, January 11. 

In reviewing three bird-lists taken at Cape 
May December 28 (three observers), 
January 25 (two observers), February 8 
(four observers), we find a total of 66 species 
present in this locality. Of these, the 
Pheebe, Short-eared Owl, and Ipswich Spar- 
row (observed by Salde and Yoder, January 
25), constituted the most interesting species 
not observed the day of the Christmas census. 
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A flock of Purple Grackles at Haddonfield, 
February 11, appear to be the first indication 
that the spring migration is at hand.— 
Juuian K. Porrer, Collingswood, N. J. 


WasHINGTON (D. C.) Recton.—The out- 
standing feature of bird-life about Wash- 
ington during December and January was 
the number of uncommon winter-birds that 
were present; and this, too, during what 
proved to be a more than usually cold winter. 

One of the most remarkable of these 
occurrences was that of an adult male 
Baltimore Oriole, which was picked up dead 
in Anacostia, D. C., on January 5, and 
brought in by C. H. M. Barrett. The bird 
had evidently but recently died, and con- 
stitutes, therefore, a remarkable record, 
since the latest autumn occurrence of the 
species that had been previously reported is 
September 14, 1910. 

A Phoebe was seen near Wellington Villa, 
south of Alexandria, Va.; on January 22, by 
Miss Katharine H. Stuart. This forms one 
of the very few winter records of this species 
for the vicinity of Washington, those that 
have been previously published being De- 
cember 31, 1883, and January 10, 1909. 

Two Virginia Rails were seen by P. T. 
Blogg, near Bucktown, Dorchester County, 
Md., on December 29. While this locality is 
on the eastern shore of Chesapeake Bay, and 
-therefore some 60 miles in a direct line from 
Washington, the record is of interest in this 
connection, since the latest previous record 
for the District of Columbia is December 9, 
1889. 

A number of other species that are of more 
or less rare winter occurrence about Wash- 
ington, but which do not regularly pass. this 
season here, have also been noted during 
this winter. The Chewink was reported at 
Woodridge, D. C., on January 2 and 3, by 
A. H. Howell, and in the city of Washington, 
on January 20, by Mrs. T. M. Knappen. 
This bird usually leaves Washington about 
the first of November, Several Mourning 
Doves were noted in the National Zoological 
Park on January 18 by Edmund Platt and 
Mr. and Mrs. L. D. Miner. This bird usually 
deserts this vicinity about November 12, but 
apparently this year is wintering. Two 
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Purple Grackles were noted on January 5 
near the Washington Monument, by Dr. 
T. E. Snyder, although the species usually 
disappears soon after the middle of Novem- 
ber. Several Red-winged Blackbirds were 
seen on December 5, flying over the city, a 
date mentionably later than that of average 
departure, which is November 20. A Duck 
Hawk made its appearance this winter in 
the vicinity of the Post Office Building in the 
city of Washington, where it was seen by 
E. A. Preble, on January 13, chasing a 
Sparrow. Duck Hawks have on many dif- 
ferent occasions taken up their abode for the 
winter in the tower of the Post Office Build- 
ing, but have not been frequently seen since 
the last of these winter visitors to this place 
was killed a few years ago. 

The song of the Carolina Wren was heard 
at intervals throughout the months of De- 
cember and January, and the Cardinal sang 
occasionally during the latter month. The 
cold weather apparently had no deterrent 
effect on the singing of these two favorite 
musicians. 

Not only have the European Starlings very 
greatly increased in numbers and general 
distribution about Washington in the sum- 
mer, but the winter flocks into which they 
gather were larger this season than ever 
before. On Pennsylvania Avenue, in the 
city of Washington, near Tenth Street. 
Northwest, 3,000 to 4,000 of these birds have 
been in the habit of roosting in the rather 
small ornamental shade trees along the street, 
which is in the business portion of the city. 
They make themselves very conspicuous 
between 5 and 6 o’clock in the evening, when 
they are settling down for their night’s rest. 
Some 300 to 400 were seen on January 30, 
at 5.30 P.M., about the tall steeple of the 
Metropolitan Methodist Church on John 
Marshall Place, in the lower part of the city. 
On this date they were circling about the 
steeple and alighting, apparently preparing 
to roost there, since other observers have 
noticed the same performance at about the 
same time of day. 

The several snow- and sleet-storms that 
have visited this region during the present 
winter have made feeding conditions hard 
for the birds in the country as well as in the 
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city. More than ordinary interest has been 


taken by many people throughout this area 
in furnishing food for birds this winter, and 
with very satisfactory results. Members of 
the police force in the District of Columbia 
have fed Bob-whites during the most severe 
storms with food furnished by the Audubon 
Society of the District of Columbia, and, so 


_ far as is apparent, the results have been very 


gratifying. Mrs. J. D. Patten, founder of the 
Audubon Society of the District of Columbia, 
and for many years its efficient secretary, has, 
at her apartment on the fourth floor of 


~ “The Ontario,” one of the largest apartment 


houses in the city, been among those who 
have been regularly feeding the birds. Here, 
by furnishing sunflower seed and millet seed, 
with broken walnut kernels for dessert, she 
has successfully attracted Purple Finches, 
Cardinals, Juncos, Tufted Titmice, and 
occasionally a Song Sparrow, throughout the 
latter part of December and the entire month 
of January. Much pleasure, not to say 
valuable information, is to be gained from 
observing birds at feeding-stations during 
both winter and summer, as observers in this 
vicinity have already discovered. 

Just as during last October and November, 
the Ducks on the Potomac River have con- 
tinued almost unprecedentedly numerous at 
nearly all times when the river was not 
frozen over. On December 5, a trip made 
down the river by members of the Biological 
Survey showed that the Canvasback was the 
most abundant species and possibly out- 
numbered all the others together at that 
time. In the region between 17 and 25 miles 
below Washington, it was estimated that 
there were at least 50,000 Canvasbacks on 
that date; and the following other species, 
some of them in considerable numbers, were 
also observed: Lesser Scaup Duck, Greater 
Scaup Duck, Ruddy Duck, Pintail, Mallard, 
Black Duck, American Golden-eye, Red- 
head, Green-winged Teal, Canada Goose, 
White-winged Scoter, American Coot, and 
Horned Grebe. American Mergansers were 
seen on December 6 by R. C. Walker, and on 
various other dates by different observers. 
The Gadwall, which is a rather uncommon 
Duck in the vicinity of Washington, had 
been relatively common during the past 
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autumn, as already reported in the Wash- 
ington season report published in the last 
number of Brrp-Lore, and it continued to 
be seen at times during the months of De- 
cember and January. Two were noted by 
B. H. Grundy on Acquire Creek, below 
Washington, along the Potomac River, about 
January 26. Toward the end of January all 
the common Ducks, which had more or less 
deserted the river near Washington on 
account of the presence of ice, returned in 
great numbers.—Harry C. OBERHOLSER, 
Biological Survey, Washington, D. C. 


PENSACOLA (FLoripA) REGION.—Rainfall 
was far above normal during the first month 
of the period, and a little below during the 
second month. Freezing weather was first 
experienced on the coast on December 26, 
and the average temperature for the period 
was well above normal. However, weather 
conditions in this region in winter—except 
in the case of protracted cold spells that 
bring wanderers from the North—seem to 
have but little effect upon bird-life. 

Usually this is the one period in the year 
when no migration activity is noted, but this 
year is the exception—two male Purple 
Martins were reported by Ralph Merrill on 
February 14 as having visited his Martin- 
house in the eastern part of the city. They 
were present again all day on February 15, 
and are probably here to stay. This is far 
earlier than the average date of arrival of 
this species—about March tr. 

The most noteworthy record that has 
come to hand is for the Golden Eagle. A 
young female was taken at Walnut Hill, 
about 35 miles northwest of Pensacola, on 
January 23, and brought to the city for 
mounting. The Bald Eagle in immature 
plumage is often mistaken for the Golden, 
but I was fortunate enough to see this 
specimen—the only one I have ever ex- 
amined in the flesh—and verify the identi- 
fication. As far as I can determine, this is 
only the fifth record for the state of Florida. 

The nesting of the Bald Eagle is always an 
interesting feature of this period, and this is 
the tenth successive winter that I have 
watched a pair—presumably the same pair 
—rear their young. In former years, the eggs 
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have been laid about Christmas Day, 
hatched about the third week in January, 
and the young were large enough to be seen 
by an observer on the ground by the middle 
of February. This year, nesting appears to 
have been late, for on February 14 the young 
were not seen after several hours’ watching. 
Perhaps the very inclement weather in the 
latter part of December delayed the mating 
of the parents. 

Two noteworthy absences so far this 
season are the Robin and the Cedar Waxwing. 
Robins are reported as common in the great 
river swamps, but few have come down to 
the coast. The Waxwing, which usually 
appears early in January, has not yet been 
reported. 

At this time of year, the most interesting 
forms are the various species of water-birds 
inhabiting the shallow bays and lagoons. 
Many species, known to northern observers 
only in pairs or small groups, are here abun- 
dant. The Horned Grebe, in his gray-and- 
white winter plumage, occurs regularly in 
flocks of a dozen or twenty and can some- 
times be seen in close flocks numbering 300 
to 400 individuals. Loons seldom occur in 
close flocks, but 20 to 30 may sometimes be 
seen in company, and a good pair of binoc- 
ulars will show singles, twos, and threes 
dotted over the water as far as the eye can 
reach. Pied-billed Grebes are less numerous 
than either of the preceding species, but can 
be considered as abundant. Double-crested 
Cormorants, probably the typical form, have 
been seen near the entrance of the Bay in 
great ‘rafts’ of several hundred birds. Bay 
Ducks—principally the Lesser Scaup—and 
Red-breasted Mergansers are common on 
Pensacola Bay and adjacent waters, but they 
are not as abundant as they are said to be on 
the bays to the eastward and westward. 
This difference may be accounted for by the 
daily presence of numbers of air-planes from 
the station—there is hardly a moment during 
daylight hours when the roar of Liberty 
engines cannot be heard on all sides—and the 
Ducks seem to be more nervous in this 
respect than are most other species. Flocks 
of Great Blue Herons—probably consisting 
more largely of Ward’s Heron than the 
typical form—can be found any day on the 
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feeding-grounds or roosting together in the 
swamps. Gulls of four species—Bonaparte’s, 


Herring, Ring-billed, and Laughing, named 


in order of abundance—are not restricted to 
the outlying waters, but also occur in large 
numbers about the city wharves. Immature 
Herring Gulls far outnumber the adults— 
possibly one hundred to one. Herring and 
Ring-billed Gulls indulge in a curious practice 
that recalls the classic fable of the Eagle 
and the tortoise. Along the margins of many 
shallow bays a species of sea-urchin occurs in 
large numbers. The Gulls prize them highly 
for food, but seem unable to break through 
the shell and the thatch of barbed spines to 
reach the meat. However, the sea-urchin, 
when dropped from a height of about 50 feet 
on a hard sand beach, squashes like an egg. 
The Gulls have discovered this, and, at 
almost any hour of any winter day, may be 
seen feeding in this manner. In fact, their 
favorite sand-spits are covered from end to 
end with sea-urchin fragments. 

Bird music is at a low ebb, but is gradually 
increasing in both volume and variety. So 
far, the Mockingbird and the Cardinal are the 
only regular singers, but on warm days the 
trill of the Pine Warbler is frequently heard, 
and the Ruby-crowned Kinglet, the House 
Wren, the Tufted Titmouse, and the Meadow- 
lark are tuning up.—FRaAncis M. WEsToN, 
Jr., U. S. Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. 


OBERLIN (OHIO) REGION.—We have really 
had a winter this year that somewhat makes 
up for the very mild fall and the almost 
zeroless winters of the last year or two. 
There has not been a day this season that 
snow could not be found somewhere, while 
most of the time it lay several inches deep 
over the entire region. The thermometer 
went down to —10° on Christmas morning 
and —14° on the morning of the 28th. The 
last week in January, it reached —4° once. 
Although the nights of January were very 
cold, the days usually were clear and warm 
enough towards the middle of the day so 
that there would be a slight thaw. A heavy 
thaw set in on February 3 which lasted about 
a week. All the snow disappeared except 
that in protected places. The days and nights 
were warm, with the thermometer approach- 
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ing 70° on one or two days. As the weather 


was fairly uniform over the state, it pre- 


sented ideal migration weather for the early 
spring migrants—the result of this will be 
taken up later. Following this taste of 
spring, winter returned and the ground was 
again covered with snow. 

The winter birds, as a rule, have been 
quite numerous in the region this year. 
Cardinals seemed more abundant than we 
have ever noted them here. Brown Creepers, 
Golden-crowned Kinglets, Red-breasted Nut- 
hatches, Meadowlarks, Starlings, and Marsh 
Hawks were frequently noted. Many Song 
Sparrows remained throughout the winter. 
Pine Siskins could be found regularly in the 
hemlock-invested river-gorges. Although 
Robins were not noted during the early 
winter, they became more conspicuous and 
were frequently seen after January 27. The 
same may be said concerning the Sparrow 
Hawk, since only occasionally was one seen 
before the latter part of January. 

A fact that has been brought out by the 
last Christmas census, and which has been 
noted before, is that the middle and southern 
parts of Ohio are much more likely to have 
rare winter birds than the northern part, and 
that this is more true the nearer the region is 
to Lake Erie. Goshawks, Rough-legged 
Hawks, Northern Shrikes, Horned Larks, 
Lapland Longspurs, Redpolls, and Snow- 
flakes, besides several rare water-birds, have 
all been reported from the middle and more 
southern parts of Ohio, while very few (or 
none as far as our own experience goes, if we 
except the Snowflakes seen last October) of 
these birds have been found in the northern 
part. It has been suggested, and it seems to 
be the true explanation, that Lake Erie acts 
as a barrier to species from the North. Birds 
that are forced to flee before cold snow-storms 
are swept down Ontario and Michigan and 
swing around the western end of the lake 
without attempting to go straight across. 
They then spread out, still going south, until 
they reach the less severe climatic regions 
toward the southern part of the state. The 
region lying just south of the lake lies too far 
east of this path to receive any except 
stragglers of these fleeing birds which it 
ordinarily would were it not for the lake 


barrier. The lake and marshes are usually 
frozen tight for a good part of every winter, 
so, of course, one would hardly expect to find 
wintering water-birds except in, possibly, 
small protected patches of open water. It 
should be added, however, that in the spring 
when the birds are moving northward they 
are more frequently found near the lake. 
They probably go nearly straight north until 
they strike the lake and then follow it 
around one way or the other. 

As has been mentioned, the weather of the 
week beginning with February 3 was an ideal 
one for migration, in spite of its being so 
early in the year. As most of the species, 
comprising the usual first migratory wave, 
winter but about a day’s journey to the 
southward, they are very apt to take ad- 
vantage of any continued warm spell in 
February to move northward. Such was the 
case this year, and as a consequence the 
earliest migrating wave of spring birds ever 
recorded in the Oberlin region (which means 
something over thirty years at least) oc- 
curred on February 7 and 8. The records are 
as follows, with those marked “(L. J.)” 
taken from the migration records of Prof. 
Lynds Jones: Bluebird, February 7, in 1924, 
March 4, usual median first seen, February 
26 (L. J.), previous earliest record, February 
r4, 1918 (L. J.); Crow, February 8, in 1924, 
March 3, median first date, February 22 
(L. J.), previous earliest record, February 11, 
1898 (L. J.); Robin, February 8, in 1924, 
March 3, median first date, February 26 
(L. J.), previous earliest record, February 14, 
1914 (L. J.); Bronzed Grackle, February 8, 
in 1924, March 4, median first date, March 
5 (L. J.), previous earliest record, February 
15, 1912 (L. J.); Song Sparrow, February 8, 
in 1924, March 5, median first date, March 
2 (L. J.), previous earliest record, February 
19, 1921; Meadowlark, February 8, in 1924, 
March 5s, median first date, March 5 (L. J.), 
previous earliest record February 22, 1913 
(L. J.); Canada Goose, February 10, in 1924, 
March 4, median first date, March 5 (L. J.), 
previous earliest record, February 19, 1913 
(L. J.). To further substantiate these 
records, perhaps the numbers seen should be 
mentioned. No Bluebirds were found during 
the winter at all, but, on February 7, 2 were 
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seen and the next day r more. Where during 
the winter only 2 or 3 Crows could be found 
in a walk of about 10 miles around Oberlin, 
over 15 were found on the 7th during the 
course of a. short walk of about 2 miles. They 
were flying northward. Where only 1 or 2 
Robins could be found every other day or so 
during the latter part of the winter, over 50 
were found on the 8th, and many have been 
seen daily since. A flock of Bronzed Grackles 
was found on the 8th, although none were 
seen during the winter. Although Song 
Sparrows could be found in small numbers 
almost any time during the winter, there 
seemed a definite increase on the 8th. The 
Meadowlarks were scattered over a wide 
area of country in small groups of twos and 
threes, while in winter they could be found 
only in flocks; they were, likewise, singing. 
The Canada Geese did not winter in the 
region, but a flock was seen flying over town 
in a northwestwardly direction on the roth. 

This early migration seems to have been 
predicted by the Cardinal. Where in former 
winters they could be heard singing only on 
occasional warm days, usually not earlier 
than the latter part of January, this year 
they have been heard much earlier and more 
regularly. The earliest date on which one 
was heard was December 17. They were 
heard again on January 5, 9, 12, 14, 15, 17, 
20, and 25. In February, the dates are 1, 3, 
4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 14, and 15.—S. Cwas. 
KENDEIGH, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Caicaco REcIonN.—With the beginning of 
this report period, our real winter conditions 
were at hand. Up to this time, though we had 
experienced some cold and snowy days, the 
weather in general had been mild and-tem- 
peratures relatively high. Our bird popu- 
lation seemed to be somewhat larger than it 
usually is at that time, the dullest of the 
bird-student’s year. The last ten days of 
December, however, were extremely cold. 
Thermometers registered as low as —27°, 
and there was a good bit of snow. January 
was a cold month and brought more snow. 
The first two weeks of February have been 
milder. The temperature reached 62° on 
February 8, but this unseasonable warmth 
was not of long duration. 
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With all the cold weather we have had 
few rare visitors from the North. The 
Arctic Three-toed Woodpecker, a species 
which has been a rather regular visitant at 
the Dunes through’ several winters, has been 
more commonly seen this year, not only 
there but in other parts of our region. The 
species was first reported from the Dunes in 
late November and from Evanston, Ills., a 
day or so later. Since that time they have 
been reported frequently from all parts of 
this area. Evidence of the presence of a 
number of these birds in the Dunes has been 
found in their characteristic borings and 
chiselings. Mr. Kahmann, in his taxidermic 
work, has found an unusually large number 
of Barn Owls this winter. Twenty of these 
birds have gone through his hands to the 
usual four or five of former years. A Snow- 
flake flock has visited the beaches at Lincoln 
Park, and others of the same species have 
frequented the lake front near Miller, Ind. 
Lapland Longspurs, reported from the 
North Shore in December, have not been 
mentioned during the late winter. 

The commoner land-birds are all with us 
in their usual numbers. Downy and Hairy 
Woodpeckers, Blue Jays, Crows, Cardinals, 
Juncos, White-breasted Nuthatches, Chick- 
adees, and Tufted Titmice are all here. The 
Tree Sparrow, almost entirely absent last 
year, is here in full force. On the other hand, 
Red-breasted Nuthatches, common last fall 
and winter, have not been recorded. Red- 
headed Woodpeckers wintered sparingly, 
but more Northern Flickers were seen than 
for several years. A number of January 
dates for this species would indicate that a 
few wintered in sheltered situations in the 
Dunes. One of our rarer visitants was the 
Red-bellied Woodpecker, reported from 
Winnetka by Mr. Williams, on January 30. 
Meadowlarks were reported from Chicago 
Lawn until the end of December, and five 
were reported singing at Evanston on 
February 7. The Prairie Horned Larks were 
first noted on February 8, near Waukegan. 
Flocks of Goldfinches were seen at intervals 
through the winter, and the Purple Finch was 
reported by Mr. Jung from the vicinity of 
Waukegan on February 8. Song Sparrows 
and Golden-crowned Kinglets, though re- 


ported late in December do not seem to have 
remained through the winter. Cedar Wax- 
wings were noted in reports but once, by Mrs. 
Cramp on January 25 at the Dunes. The 
number of wintering Robins must have been 
greatly in excess of last year. They were re- 
ported from the Dunes on December 28 and 
February 1 (3 together); from Lincoln Park, 
January 7 (Mr. Stevenson); and from several 
western suburbs on January 8 and later. The 
Richardsons have the first Bluebird report. 
These birds were noted at the Dunes on 
February 7. There are other reports of this 
species in that locality on the rath. 

The lake has furnished us with a large 
number of winter Ducks, though none of the 
rarer varieties have been reported. Lesser 
Scaups seem to have moved southward in 
December, but we have had large flocks of 
Mergansers and many Red-breasted Mer- 
gansers and Goldeneyes. Several flocks of 
from 20 to 25 Old-squaws have been noted. 

The Ring-billed and Bonaparte’s Gulls 
have remained all winter, weathering the 
storms and cold as well as the ever-present 
Herring Gulls. 

The Marsh Hawk has wintered in the 
Dunes, at least. It would seem that the Red- 
shouldered Hawk was in the region all 
winter. Mr. Sanborn reports some near 
Highland Park on February 8, which were 
screaming as if it were spring. Red-tailed 
Hawks were last seenin late December, and the 
last date for Cooper’s Hawk is December 28. 

Bob-whites, which were very common in 
the Dunes last year, seem to have decreased 
to some extent. Ruffed Grouse were re- 
ported from the Miller, Ind., district on 
December 28 and February 1.—GEORGE 
Porter Lewis, Chairman, Report Com- 
mittee, Chicago Ornithological Society. 


Minnesota Recion.—In common with 
the entire United States east of the Rocky 
Mountains, Minnesota has experienced a 
very cold winter. The intensely severe 
weather began on December 16 and con- 
tinued with only a single day’s remission 
(the 26th) until the close of the month. For 
an entire week at Minneapolis (December 
16 to 23) the temperature did not rise above 
zero, ranging from 2° to 18° below. The 
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rest of the state was even colder, —24° at 
Fairmont down near the Iowa line on the 
tgth, (Luedtke) and equally low tempera- 
tures in many other places. With a single 
exception (1902), Christmas, this year, was 
the coldest on record since the establishment 
of the U. S. Weather ‘Bureau here. The 
average for the whole month of December at 
Minneapolis was +10°. There were 17 days 
when the temperature did not rise above 
zero at Minneapolis. December 27 was a 
record cold day, with temperatures near 
—30° all over the northern part of the state; 
— 24° down at Mankato; and an average of 
—15° at Minneapolis, with the highest 
—13°. This is bitter cold weather, even in 
Minnesota. 

‘Milder weather prevailed during the first 
half of January, with noon temperatures 
near the melting-point at Minneapolis on 
several occasions. But during both the 
third and fourth weeks severe cold waves 
again came from the northwest. On the 
26th and 27th a terrific blizzard swept most 
of the state, with temperatures —20° to 
—35°, the fierce wind and drifting snow 
causing much disturbance throughout the 
country districts. After a respite of a day or 
two came another cold wave with —18° 
down at Mankato and —39° up at Roseau. 
But with the advent of February and the 
mounting sun, a welcome change to milder 
conditions began and has continued to the 
present time. With temperatures frequently 
above freezing at noon, the snow and ice 
melted rapidly, so that by the middle of the 
month practically all the snow had dis- 
appeared in the southern part of the state, 
though in the northern woods wintery 
conditions still continued. 

Comparatively little snow has fallen thus 
far anywhere in the state, which is unfortu- 
nate as the moisture is greatly needed. The 
absence of deep snow, combined with the 
intense cold, has led to the ground freezing 
to an unusual depth, and the ice on the 
lakes is thicker than for years past. The 
rapid formation of this thick, hard ice, ac- 
companied by sudden and great expansion, 
caused big pressure ridges to form on certain 
of the larger lakes, some of which are many 
hundreds of yards in length and several feet 
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high. Loud detonations and tremblings of 
the neighboring land announced the ap- 
pearance of these tremendous upheavals. 
Along the shores the extrusion of the ice- 
sheet has plowed up the banks and wrecked 
everything in the way, showing very clearly 
the important part this ice-action has played 
in times past in establishing the configuration 
of the shore-lines of our lakes and larger 
streams. 

Some of the shallower bodies of water, 
much reduced by the drought of recent years, 
have frozen solid, killing the fish and other 
aquatic animals. Lake Superior is now frozen 
to an unusual distance from Duluth and the 
north shore. Still, winter Ducks and Herring 
Gulls hold on and lead a precarious existence 
about open water-leads here and there. 
Albert M. Gross, of Duluth, reports that the 
American Golden-eyes are very numerous 
this winter and that the Gulls are about as 
usual. The Gulls fly high in the air, looking 
for a resting-place, and the Ducks scurry 
about from one pool to another as the winds 
open or close them. Strange that they remain 
under such conditions! 

The feature of special interest in connec- 
tion with bird-life this winter is the fact 
that, in spite of the intense and prolonged 
cold, more summer birds and birds of the 
‘half-hardy’ class have remained in the 
state than usual. Perhaps the small amount 
of snow, leaving the ground supply of food 
more accessible, may have had something to 
do with it, but it really seems as though more 
and more individuals of certain migratory 
species are remaining in the north of late 
years. Thus, Robins have been reported 
wintering at a number of places in southern 
Minnesota as far north as Minneapolis, -and 
again, a considerable number have remained 
at Duluth and along the north shore of Lake 
Superior, feeding on an abundant crop of 
mountain-ash berries. A similar occurrence 
was reported in these articles for the winter 
of 1922-23. As some one remarked ‘Before 
long we shall have to regard the Robin as a 
winter bird.” Late in the winter, especially 
if the supply of food becomes scanty or 
severe storms and heavy falls of snow occur, 
these venturesome birds are apt to dis- 
appear, either perishing or migrating at this 
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late date. An uninjured, adult male Robin, 
picked up dead on January 3 of this year in 
Isanti County, by Jenness Richardson, was 
in an extremely emaciated condition. 

Meadowlarks and at least one Flicker 
have wintered at Fairmont, Martin County, 
(Miss Lakela) and four Meadowlarks were 
reported near Pipestone on December 21 
(Peterson). Juncos have been reported from 
the following places: Fairmont, Hutchinson, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Elk River, Cannon 
Falls, Isanti County, and most unexpectedly 
in the valley of the St. Louis River, up near 
Duluth (S. George Stevens). Dr. Luedtke, 
of Fairmont, wrote December 19. “This 
morning, with temperature of —24°, two 
Juncos fed freely on oatmeal, cornmeal, and 
hemp seeds on a bare spot I had made under 
a lilac bush near the feeding-station. They 
were busy keeping their feet warm but 
seemed cheerful otherwise. The ground is 
so completely covered with hard snow that 
it is impossible for any bird to feed on it, and 
I have never seen Juncos feed, otherwise.” 
Mr. Bailey, of Elk River, thinks the Juncos 
showed signs of suffering from the cold but 
many, if not all, have survived. 

Tree Sparrows in flocks have been reported 
by all observers: Goldfinches from Fairmont, 
Cannon Falls, Minneapolis, and Isanti 
County; Brown Creepers from Hutchinson, 
Fairmont, Elk River, and Isanti County; 
Purple Finches from Cannon Falls, Min- 
neapolis, and Isanti County; Red-winged 
Blackbirds (2 females) from St. Paul; Red- 
breasted Nuthatches from Isanti County 
(Richardson); Cedar Waxwings at Duluth 
all winter (Stevens); Crows at Elk River, St. 
Paul, Fairmont, and Cannon Falls (“in- 
creasing in numbers, February 5,’’ Swanson); 


-a Golden-crowned Kinglet at Montevideo 


early in December (Chamberlain) and two 
near Minneapolis, December 26; a Belted 
Kingfisher along open pools in Belle Creek 
several miles east of Cannon Falls, January 4 
(Swanson); and most surprising of all a 
White-throated Sparrow braving the frigid 
climate of Duluth and coming regularly 
throughout the winter to a feeding station 
for its daily ration (Stevens). 

Horned Larks wintered in limited numbers 
in the southern counties (Hutchinson, 
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_ January 18, Eheim) and with the milder 


weather and bare ground of February ap- 
peared as spring arrivals; February 4 at 
Minneapolis (Mrs. Davidson); Cannon Falls, 
February 5 (Swanson); Elk River, February 
7 (Bailey); St. Paul, February 7, two small 
flocks, and February 12, five in song 
(Rosenwinkel). 

Winter visitants have not been numerous 
except at a few special localities. Evening 
and Pine Grosbeaks have been common at 
Duluth all winter, especially the latter 
species (Stevens); both were found at 
Grandy, Isanti County, by Jenness Rich- 
ardson, December 30 to January 3, one 
flock of 50 Pine Grosbeaks being seen. 
Evening Grosbeaks have, as usual, been 
common at Brainerd all winter, feeding on 
box elders about the city streets (Mrs. 
Thabes). Snow Buntings have been reported 
from Montevideo and Hutchinson in the 
southern part of the state and farther north 
from Elk River, Isanti County, Brainerd, 
St. Cloud, and Roseau; some very large 
flocks, one near St. Cloud numbering at least 
2,000 (Zeleny). Snowy Owls have been 
scarce; one each at Hutchinson and Pipe- 
stone and several at Roseau are the only 
reports. Redpolls have been reported from 
several localities but have not apparently 
been abundant. White-winged Crossbills 
and Pine Siskins were numerous in Isanti 
County, December 29 to January 3 (Richard- 
son), and the former species was seen first 
at Hutchinson on January 25 by Mr. Eheim. 

No Bohemian Waxwings have been re- 
ported and apparently the Butcher Bird and 
Lapland Longspur have been poorly re- 
presented. Mr. Fryklund writes that the 
Great Gray Owls have not appeared at 
Roseau this winter as usual. 

The regular resident winter birds have 
been well represented, judging from a 
number of daily checking lists received. 
Prairie Chickens are reported in considerable 
numbers from several widely separated 
localities. Mr. Bailey writes from Elk River 
under date of February 10 that the Bob- 
white is ““More common than I ever saw it 
at this time of the year.”—Tuos. S. ROBERTS, 
Director, Zoological Museum, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


DENVER Recton.—The regions about 
Denver, Fort Morgan, Grand Junction, and 
San Luis Valley have had an interesting and 
considerable bird population during the past 
eight weeks. In the city of Denver itself 
there have been few species, but of these 
large numbers; both the Long-tailed and the 
Mountain Chickadee have been very num- 
erous, and after living all winter in the city 
their plumage becomes very dirty. I have 
trapped and banded a few during January 
and February and have had to be especially 
careful in identifying the species, for the 
whole head of the mountain form becomes so 
soiled as to almost blend with the black of 
the crown. This soiling of plumage was also 
seen in a Pifion Jay which loitered about my 
home neighborhood for some days, feeding 
at garbage-pails. The whole bird was almost 
coal black, and when first seen startled me 
for I had never seen so small a Crow nor so 
large a Blackbird; its voice, and a careful 
scrutiny at close range, finally settled the 
identification. 

Weather conditions in the Denver area, 
aside from a week or so of severe cold in 
December, have been exceedingly mild and 
ought to have made for an abundance of 
birds. This was not the case in Denver, but 
at Fort Morgan, where it was also very mild, 
there have been, I learn from Edward Hell- 
stern, a good many water-birds along the 
Platte River, embracing Mallards, Green- 
winged Teal, Geese (probably Canada), 
Mergansers, and Jack Snipe. Hawks have 
been exceedingly scarce about Denver, only 
one, an American Rough-leg, having been 
noted on February 9. There is no question 
in my mind but that this scarcity is due to 
the combination of cheap guns and cheap 
automobiles. 

Mr. Hellstern, however, has seen more 
Hawks about his area, notably Rough-legs, 
Marsh, and an “occasional Golden Eagle.” 
His prize visitors consisted of a flock of 
Bohemian Waxwings which fed on Russian 
olive berries. My friend, Mrs. Jesse Steven- 
son, of Monte Vista, tells me that at her 
home these Waxwings occurred in goodly 
numbers during the week of January 23, and 
fed on Siberian crab apples left on the trees, 
and roosted in her spruce trees. Monte Vista 
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is well up toward the headwaters of the Rio 
Grande, and more or less surrounded by 
mountains, hence one would be less surprised 
to find these Waxwings there than at Fort 
Morgan which is on the plains nearly roo 
miles east of the mountains. It is evident 
that a considerable wave of Bohemian Wax- 
wings must have spread over the state during 
the past eight weeks as the species was also 
seen by Miss Copeland at her home in 
Grand Junction. 

One might say that thousands of Red- 
winged Blackbirds have remained in the 
state all winter, for the species has been 
reported as in thousands in various parts of 
Colorado. 

Mr. Hellstern reports the Bob-white as 
on the increase in his neighborhood, a most 
gratifying fact. The birds in his aréa may 
be the descendants of introduced birds or 
may have infiltrated in from Nebraska. 

The number of species seen during the last 
Christmas census of Denver was about 
average, but there was a slight shifting of 
species occurring on that day. Thus, this 
Christmas was the first on which I saw no 
Hawks, Jack Snipes, Shrikes, or Wood- 
peckers (excluding Flickers), but, on the 
other hand, the Longspur was seen for the 
first time during a census. Three Christmas 
counts, made in different localities in the 
state, showed that at least thirty-four species 
were wintering in Colorado. The mild 
winter has seemingly encouraged a good 
many water-birds to remain where there 
has been open water, as, for example, at 
Fort Morgan where Mr. Hellstern noted the 
Mallard, the Green-winged Teal, and Ameri- 
can Merganser. Of these three, the Teal is 
least apt to winter in the state. 

On February 3, a Lewis Woodpecker was 
seen on one of our city parkways, well in 
toward. the residential portion of the ‘city. 
This is the first time I have noted this 
Woodpecker in our park system. 

At the present writing House Finches are 
singing, and both they and the English 
Sparrows are looking for eligible nesting- 
sites. There are Hairy Woodpeckers, Pifion 
Jays, Creepers, Gray-headed and Pink-sided 
Juncos, Mountain and Long-tailed Chick- 
adees, and Nuthatches in the city. 
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Miss Copeland reports that conditions at 
Grand Junction have been very unusual; 
there were six weeks, from December 15 
onward, of more or less continuous cold 
weather, the temperature at times going to 
very low levels. Miss Copeland says in her 
notes to me that ‘Grand Valley has ex- 
perienced the coldest weather in its history. 

Bird-life has suffered greatly, the 
Quail most. Many have died from cold and 
lack of food. Delta County lost 60 per cent 
of its Quail. Ranchers fed many of them.” 
There is evidently a large. sprinkling of 
people about Grand Junction who are kindly 
disposed to birds, as is witnessed. by their 
feeding the Quail and some Mallards winter- 
ing there. 

It is singular that both White-crowned 
and Gambel’s Sparrows winter in the Grand 
Valley notwithstanding extremely cold 
weather, while I have never seen one in 
Denver between December and March. 
There are a good many of these Sparrows now 
in the area covered by Miss Copeland’s 
notes, the White-crowned being the more 
numerous. Song Sparrows also are common 
there. I think that Grand Junction has had 
many more Juncos, especially Shufeldt’s 
and the Pink-sided, than Denver. However, 
Denver had, apparently, more Meadowlarks. 
It is common for the Red-naped Sapsucker 
to winter in and about Grand Junction, yet 
none has been seen there by Miss Copeland 
during the past weeks, though the Hairy and 
Batchelder’s Woodpeckers have been there. 
A Bluebird on January 2 and an occasional 
Robin have helped swell the list of Grand 
Junction’s winter birds. It is possible that 
the cold weather in the Grand Valley brought 
down from high altitudes a pair of Crossbills 
which fed at Miss Copeland’s tray; one 
entered her banding-trap. I am at a loss to 
explain why Chickadees and Tree Sparrows 
were scarce in the Grand Junction area when 
at the same time they have been so common 
in Denver.—W. H. Brerctoup, Denver, Colo. 


PORTLAND (OREGON) ReEcIOoN.—On De- 
cember 14, a tramp along the Columbia 
Bottoms revealed great numbers of Western 
Robins present, feeding on the abundant 
crop of snowberries growing on the dikes. A 


_ few Varied Thrushes and Pine Siskins were 
noted, though neither were as abundant as 
on the last previous trip through this 
territory. - 

Immediately following this trip, a winter 
storm of unusual severity broke over western 
Oregon and caused notable changes in the 
bird-life. On December 17, the third day of 
the cold weather, I was in Tillamook County 
on the coast. Varied Thrushes, Fox Spar- 
rows, and Hermit Thrushes were everywhere 
about the towns, fields, and beaches. Each 
of the three species were far more abundant 
than I have ever previously noted them in 
one locality. There were at least two sub- 
species each of Fox Sparrows and Hermit 
Thrushes, but these were not positively 
identified. The tidelands were literally dotted 
with Varied Thrushes, and every pile of 
debris or clump of bushes sheltered Fox 
Sparrows and Hermit Thrushes. A visit to 
this locality on January 11, some time after 
the break in this cold weather, showed only 
the normal numbers of these species were 
present. 

On December 27, while the cold still con- 
tinued, another trip was made along the 
Columbia bottom. The day was cold and a 
bitter east wind was blowing. The change in 
bird-life was marked. The great numbers of 
Western Robins noted on the 14th were 
entirely absent from this locality, having 
evidently sought the sheltered ravines and 
city residence districts where numbers were 
noted throughout the cold weather. 

One of the oddest things noted on this trip 
was the behavior of great numbers of Pine 
Siskins and Willow Goldfinches which ap- 
peared since the 14th. Instead of feeding in 
sheltered places, where plenty of thistle 
patches were to be found, they were out in 
the open, wind-swept pastures, feeding on 
the seeds of isolated thistles. With them were 
a few Pipits. 

A small patch of unhusked corn was 
swarming with Northwestern Redwings, 
Brewer’s Blackbird, Northwestern Crows, 
Western Meadowlarks, and Northwestern 
Flickers, all of them seemingly doing well 
despite the cold. Birds evidently suffered 
somewhat, however, as one dying Meadow- 
lark was found-and remains of several dead 
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birds were noticed. Two Savanna Sparrows 
were also seen, together with the usual list of 
winter Woodpeckers and Sparrows. 

Western Robins have wintered in greater 
numbers than usual, and since the breaking 
of the cold spell have scattered out generally 
over the country. Western Bluebirds and 
Brewer’s Blackbirds have also scattered in 
wandering groups. Three Brewer’s Black- 
birds appeared at my home on February 4 
and have roosted in a fir tree there each night 
since. 

A trip on February 12 to the Columbia 
bottoms revealed little or no change in the 
bird-life. One wintering Fox Sparrow was 
noted, somewhat less than the usual number 
of Song Sparrows was found, while Gairdner’s 
Woodpeckers, Oregon Chickadees, California 
Purple Finch, Willow Goldfinches, and 
Flickers were present. An unusual number 
of Ducks were flying over the river, most of 
them being Pintails. 

There was a noticeable increase in the 
number of Seattle Wrens in this territory. 
One hardy individual was in full song, despite 
the cold, stormy day. 

The morning of February 13 dawned 
bright and clear. The response of the birds 
was immediate. At my home, Meadowlarks, 
Robins, and Streaked Horned Larks were all 
singing. No sign of spring migrants has yet 
been noted, although vegetation is at least 
two weeks ahead of the average season.— 
Ira N. GAsBRIELson, Portland, Ore. 


San Francisco Rrecion.—Midwinter in 
the San Francisco region began with fair, 
snappy, frosty days. This lasted into the 
first part of January. Following this, the 
weather turned somewhat warmer, with 
occasional light rains. These warm showers 
and intervening days of sunshine spread a 
covering of green over hills and fields, and 
started early budding of some of the trees 
and shrubs. But the winter which began so 
mildly has lately turned into one of the most 
severe rainy seasons we have experienced for 
years. Clouds have covered the sky and 
deluged the country to such an extent as to 
have actually flooded various sections. In 
spite of this set-back, quite a number of 
flowering trees are opening their buds, and a 
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luxuriant growth of grass and weeds has 
covered nearly every usually bare, brown 
corner. 

Abundance of small birds is the testimony 
of every _person interviewed. Especially 
numerous have been flocks of Robins and 
Western Bluebirds. Robins are to be seen 
spaced out on lawns foraging about as if on 
some mountain meadow, or helping them- 
selves to the last of the toyon berry crop; 
while flocks of Bluebirds have made them- 
selves at home, not only on the open hills but 
in the heart of town, feeding on berries of 
draceena bordering the streets, only leaving 
when the supply has been exhausted. Large 
flocks of Cedar Waxwings frequent the 
region. One of these flocks has lingered for 
a few weeks in the vicinity of the Museum 
on the university campus at Berkeley. The 
particular attraction was a goodly supply of 
pepper berries along ‘Pepper-tree Alley.’ 
For a week or more the Waxwings alter- 
nately gorged themselves with berries, then 
rested upon the telephone wires directly 
above the trees during the process of di- 
gestion. While resting thus there was to be 
heard a continuous ‘peppering’ of disgorged 
seeds upon the ground below. Not even the 
tearing down of the old wooden bleachers 
immediately adjoining the ‘Alley’ dis- 
couraged this flock of Waxwings in their 
foraging. On one occasion about a dozen of 
the birds were busy on the last remaining 
crop of berries in a single tree. Directly 
beneath this tree workmen were piling old 
lumber, but this made little difference to the 
birds, which flew into the tree every few 
minutes for more berries. Hermit Thrushes, 
too, have been unusually abundant and con- 
spicuous this winter, sometimes as many as 
half a dozen being in sight at once. 

Some winter visiting species which are 
normally common, and here in about usual 
numbers, are Golden-crowned Sparrow and 
Sierra Junco. Others, which were common 
earlier in the winter, and have not been 
noted as frequently of late are: Audubon’s 
Warbler, Townsend’s Warbler, Fox Sparrow, 
Golden-crowned and Ruby-crowned Kinglets. 

Mr. Clabaugh, in the course of his banding 
work, makes careful observations over the 
upper portion of the university campus at 
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Berkeley. This portion of the campus in- 
cludes Strawberry Creek canyon, and brush- 
covered and open hillsides on either side of 
the creek. An average one-hour census by 
Mr. Clabaugh, compiled from sixteen hours 
of observations, gives a total of 19 species 
regularly observed with approximately 121 ~ 
individuals. Of these species, 5 are winter 
visitants and 14 are permanent residents. 
Other species seen less frequently include 6 
winter visitants. Mr, Clabaugh finds a few 
Varied Thrushes on the upper campus and a 
few are to be found also along the creek 
bottom on the lower campus. He notes that 
Ruby-crowned Kinglets are scarce this 
winter over his route of observation, being 
only about one to ten of last winter. 

Of the less common winter visitants, on the 
east side of the Bay, reports have come of a 
Rusty Song Sparrow which has taken up its 
residence in a Berkeley back yard; a Town- 
send’s Solitaire observed on January 20 on a 
street in Berkeley; several Say’s Phcebes 
during the month of December, in both 
Berkeley and Oakland; a Creeper on January 
20, and a Slender-billed-Nuthatch on Jan- 
uary 26, on the university campus; a White- 
throated Sparrow on February 8, in Wildcat 
Canyon. 

The season has yielded further interesting 
occurrences in Golden Gate Park, as seen by 
members of the Audubon Association and of 
University Extension classes. On December 
14 and 20 there were observed Varied 
Thrushes, Bittern, Great Blue and Night 
Herons; and on the latter date, large flocks 
of Red-breasted and Pigmy Nuthatches. 

The advance-guard of spring visitants 
arrived on February 7 when Allen Humming- 
birds were observed; four of these Hummers 
were counted up Strawberry Canyon and one 
was noted in a north Berkeley garden, 
Several other birds are voicing the approach 
of spring and the nesting season. Full songs 
of Nuttall’s, White-crowned, and Santa Cruz 
Song Sparrows are often heard; Thrashers 
have been singing for a month at least; Tit- 
mice and Sparrow Hawks have both com- 
menced to call. Small groups of Purple 
Finches are singing under their breath while 
assiduously pruning both leaf and blossom 
buds from flowering trees on the campus. 
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_ Reports concerning water-birds continue 
to be as discouraging as earlier in the winter. 
With the close of the game-season, hunters 
state it to have been the poorest in years. 
This condition has been noted at our local 
bird-refuge on Lake Merritt, in Oakland, 
where the numbers of Ducks have been 
much below the average. 
Alameda’s shore-bird population continues 
at a minimum, making it scarcely worth 


while to take frequent observations. Mrs. 


Kelly suggests that the lack of winter visitors 

“may be due to the dryness throughout the 
interior of the state. This may have caused 
a change of migration route this year, so 
that the birds have passed by our beaches 
and mud-flats where they ordinarily linger 
through the winter—Marcaret W. WYTHE, 
Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, Berkeley, 
Calif. 


Los ANGELES ReEGION.—The winter 
months have wrought but little change in 
weather conditions that prevailed through 
the autumn. While there was rain, register- 
ing from a trace to .48 inch on nine different 
dates, the total precipitation for the two 
months’ period was but 1.3 inches. The cool 
weather of the last half of December was 
followed by a warm, dry January, without 
frost, and with but .2 inch rainfall. Vegeta- 
tion, consequently, has suffered a continuing 
series of advances and checks. 

February has come into the calendar with 
the traditional cloudy face. Under soft gray 
skies the poplars along the margins of the 
Los Angeles River begin to flush crimson 
high above the yellow catkins of the willows. 
A golden-brown mist envelops the tree tops 
in the deep canyons where the tall alders 
reach up for the light of the clear upper 
spaces between their confining walls. The 
manzanita adorns its stiff branches with 
delicate alabaster vases of bloom amid the 
gray-green foliage. On northerly hill-slopes 
the arbutus-like flowers of the wild currant 
exhale a delicate incense on the moist air. 
Long wands of shining green hold out the 
fading flowers of the scarlet gooseberry, that 
responds to the scant early rains, to be gone, 
perhaps, before the coming of the Rufous 
Hummingbird, 
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The brown floors of the great valleys are 
checkered with patches of rose and purple 
that proclaim the rising sap in the peach 
trees. Almond trees burst into bloom over 
night. The plowed lands lie brown, smooth, 
and clean, leaving no weedy margins for the 
seed-eating birds. 

Flocks of Goldfinches, Linnets, and Spar- 
rows wander widely in search of sustenance. 
Vesper and Savanna Sparrows, very abun- 
dant in the Chatsworth region early in the 
season, have recently been more abundant 
near the seashore. Horned Larks are most 
constant to their accustomed territory, both 
at Chatsworth and Ocean Park Heights. 
There is great concentration of birds in areas 
where food is to be found. Pasadena, 
Whittier, and other towns where there is 
abundance of shrubbery and trees bearing 
berries, are favored by Robins and Cedar 
Waxwings, that seem to be extraordinarily 
abundant in both town and country. 

Varied Thrushes have gathered recently in 
remarkable numbers in the oak grove at * 
Sunland. Though the grove is a public 
park, visited daily by numerous picnic 
parties, the Thrushes appear nearly as tame 
as Robins. February 4, 35 were seen on the 
ground at one time. February 8, in a gentle 
rain, when only bird-watchers went to the 
place, 50 to 60 were on the ground, and a 
great number were in the trees. Yesterday, 
February 11, I, with others, watched them 
for a little while. Several tables were 
occupied by picnickers, and people walked 
about more or less. The oaks above their 
heads were populated by Varied Thrushes 
flying about after the manner of Robins, 
but in silence. Frequently they would drop 
to the ground in twos and threes and half 
dozens, while, above them, among tortuous 
branches of the ancient oaks, there was 
constant movement of flitting forms, in 
numbers impossible to estimate. 

Hermit Thrushes, Fox Sparrows, 
Golden-crowned Sparrows are likewise abun- 
dant. Flocks of Chipping Sparrows visit 
Pasadena lawns, and cultivated lands in the 
San Fernando Valley. 

In Sherwood Forest, where mistletoe is 
abundant in the leafless sycamores, the 
Solitaires are to be seen, together with a 
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great flock of Western Bluebirds, feasting 
upon its berries. Mrs. Josephine Bates, who 
found them and took me there to see them, 
has also seen one in Placerita Canyon within 
the last week. She has also located four 
Cactus Wrens in Tejunga Wash in a certain 
area where there are many old nests. A 
Western Gnatcatcher in exquisite blue 
plumage was singing yesterday in the same 
area when we were there. Spring was in the 
air. A tender misty green veiled the ground 
under the sparse bushes of the hillsides. Gen- 
erous rain today will insure its continuance. 

A Gray-headed Junco, first seen No- 
vember 12, in Griffith Park, has remained 
there, and is seen from time to time. A park 
attendant sees it very frequently near his 
granary, where it appears quite tame. Mrs. 
F. T. Bicknell reports a Lawrence’s Gold- 
finch in that vicinity, January 28. A few 
Band-tailed Pigeons were found in the Oak 
Knoll region in the Christmas census. I was 
informed on that date by an employee of 

‘Griffith Park of the presence there of a band 
of 150 in an area now being developed as a 
bird sanctuary, through introduction of 
water in dry portions, permanent control of 
storm-water channels, replacing of inferior 
growths with plants of beauty and food value 
for birds, and provision for abundance of 
bathing-places. 

Townsend’s Warblers are seen in Sycamore 
Grove, Westlake, and Echo Parks, and in 
private grounds in Hollywood. In the latter 
place, Pine Siskins have been reported from 
two gardens, where they come for seeds. 

January 2, a flock of Cedar Waxwings 
descended upon a berry-laden cotoneaster at 
the home of a contributor to this report. 
They were watched from a window~and 
timed as they stripped the plant of every 
berry in a very few minutes, after which 
they perched in a row upon the light wires. 
After fifteen minutes, ejection of seeds com- 
menced and was apparently completed in 
another quarter of an hour, when all took 
wing and have not since been seen there. 

Lewis’ Woodpeckers, early found at Chats- 
worth Lake, were still there February 4. A 
Red-naped Sapsucker was seen at Sherwood 
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Forest on January 29. A gentle tapping in 
the heart of a great clump of cascara led us 
to his retreat, from which he flew to a tree 
trunk where we had full opportunity to 
examine him. As we moved on he returned to 
the cascara bush. 

February 10, a great flock of Buzzards was 
seen south of Pomona. They were high in 
air, moving in a northerly direction. Crows 
were gathered near the Chino hills in hun- 
dreds. A similar gathering was found near 
Artesia, February 9. Several reports of 
probable Ferruginous Rough-legged Hawks 
have reached me, not fully authenticated. 
There are also unverified but very credible 
reports of Crossbills coming to a place near 
the mountains in upper La Canada Valley 
for water, during November and December. 

Water- and shore-birds have been abun- 
dant. Gulls are wintering along the coast in 
immense numbers. One Short-billed Gull was 
identified in company with Ring-bills at 
Balboa on February 9. Here, also, were 
found a number of Large-billed Sparrows. 
On January 12, a Ring-necked Duck was 
observed on the lake in Westlake Park. It 
remained and was seen by many people. 
January 26, one was found at Echo Park 
Lake where it was later apparently joined 
by the one from Westlake. There are cer- 
tainly two, possibly three, which appear to 
pass back and forth between these lakes. 
February 10, one was found at a small lake 
near Chino, where many Ducks were as- 
sembled. Until quite recently these flocks 
have been chiefly composed of Lesser Scaup, 
Shovelers, Pintail, and Ruddies. Baldpate, 
Green-winged Teal, and Canvasbacks now 
appear with them in increasing numbers. 
Two Buffleheads were seen at Chatsworth 
Lake, February 4. Eared Grebes are reported 
as donning their adornments. 

The present storm, while giving us great 
masses of wet-looking clouds, has left but 
-I7 inch rain, as registered at the Los 
Angeles station, bringing the season’s total 
to 3.3 inches. Normal for the date is 9.42 
inches. Adjacent areas have received more 
from which the valleys will receive benefit.— 
FRANCES B, SCHNEIDER, Los Angeles, Calif. 


RETURNS FROM BANDED BrrpS, 10920 to 
1923. By Freprrick C. Lincotn, As- 
sociate Biologist, Bureau Biological Sur- 
vey, Department of Agriculture. Depart- 
ment Bulletin No. 1268, Washington, 
1924. 8vo. 56 pages. For sale by 
Superintendent of Documents. Price 
to cents. 


From January 1, 1920, to June 30, 1923, 
the Biological Survey received returns from 
1,746 banded birds of o9 species. This 
Bulletin tells us by whom, where, and when 
these birds were banded and when and where 
they were recovered. These data are clearly 
arranged in tabular form, making the facts 
they express stand out comprehensibly. 

The author presents no general summary of 
the more interesting captures, but publishes 
these records as a report of progress and for 
the information of those who are interested 
in the results of this important phase of 
field ornithology. Three introductory pages 
give a brief history of bird-banding in this 
country and details of the organization of 
four regional banding associations, as follows: 
Northeastern Bird Banding Association, 
Laurence B. Fletcher, Secretary, Boston; 
Inland Bird Banding Association, William 
I. Lyon, Secretary, Waukegan, Ills.; Bird 
Banding Chapter, Cooper Ornithological 
Club, J. Eugene Law, chairman, Altadena, 
Calif.; Eastern Bird Banding Association, 
Mrs. J. E. Webster, Secretary, East Orange, 
ING | — EME. C. 


BULLETIN OF THE EASTERN BrIRD-BANDING 
-AssoctaTIon. No. 1. October, 1920. 8vo. 
8 pages. 

The initial publication of the Eastern 
Bird-Banding Association introduces us to 
the officers and one hundred members of the 
Association. The former are: President, 
Arthur A. Allen, Ithaca, N. Y.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Frank L. Burns, Berwyn, Pa.; Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Rudyerd Boulton, Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, New York 
City; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. J. E. B. 
Webster, East Orange, N. J.; Treasurer, 
Maunsell S, Crosby, Rhinebeck, N. Y. 


Book Detws and Reviews 


There are contributions by Dr. Allen, who 
reports the return of Greater and Lesser 
Scaup Ducks to their winter quarters near 
Ithaca; by R. H. Howland, whose studies of 
Robins at Montclair, N. J., indicate that 
after the middle of June most individuals of 
this species “are on the move”; by Ralph De 
Lury, of Ottawa, who records a White- 
breasted Nuthatch and Downy Woodpecker 
that were “around together for nearly two 
years”; by John A. Gillespie, who states that 
a Common Tern, banded by him at Anglesea, 
N. J., August 5, 1923, was found in Cam- 
peche, Mex., in January, 1924, and also 
notes by R. E. Horsey, R. J. Middleton, and 
Willet Randall.—F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Aux.—A memorial sketch of Walter 
Bradford Barrows, by A. K. Fisher, with 
portrait-photograph frontispiece and_ bib- 
liography appendix, opens the January, 1924, 
number of The Auk. Elected at the first 
meeting of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union, Professor Barrows had for some years 
prior to his death been one of the older 
Fellows of the Union, an example of the 
general field naturalists on whose broad 
scholarly attainment the foundations of 
American ornithology rest. As a young man, 
Barrows spent a year or two in southern 
South America; then, for several years, he 
was a member of what later became the 
Biological Survey of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, and author of 
various papers in economic ornithology. 
From 1894, he was connected with the 
Michigan Agricultural College, and was an 
authority on the birds of that state. 

Two articles deal with Hawks and Owls: 
Reed presents an intimate study of four dif- 
ferent young of the Great Horned Owl reared 
in captivity (illustrated). At the age of three 
weeks the gray down of the young is replaced 
by soft, fluffy feathers. The color of this 
nestling plumage is cream-buff, with fine, 
indefinite markings, and at the age of eight 
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to nine weeks it is being replaced by a 
plumage resembling that of the adult, worn 
when the young leave the nest. The use of 
the eyes is one matter concerning which a 
good deal of interesting detail is presented. 
There was much individuality in these four 
young Owls. Urner has studied several nests 
of the Short-eared Owl and Marsh Hawk ona 
New Jersey salt marsh. Two plates from four 
photographs by T. D. Carter illustrate his 
article, deserving especial attention, one 
wherein are shown eight young Short-eared 
Owls of widely varying sizes from the same 
nest. The Marsh Hawk, usually intolerant 
of other raptores, seems not to attack this 
Owl which shares the marsh with it. Marsh 
Hawks apparently vary the height of the 
nest according to the danger of being flooded 
out, building it higher when it is placéd in a 
location frequently flooded. Young Marsh 
Hawks remain in and about the nest until 
ready to fly, about thirty to thirty-five days, 
whereas the young Short-eared Owls clamber 
out of and disperse from the nest at an early 
age. Correlated with this difference in 
habit, the sanitation about the Hawk’s 
nest is far superior. 

W. DeW. Miller discusses in detail the 
arrangement and structure of the specialized 
secondary wing-quills of the Wood and 
Mandarin Ducks (illustrated with a draw- 
ing), emphasizing the considerable differences 
between the two species. However interest- 
ing and important these differences may be, 
the ends of nomenclature are perhaps better 
served by leaving related Ducks in the same 
genus, to show relationship, rather than 
separating them. 

There are faunal contributions on the 
‘Birds of North Dakota’ (Lincoln), more 
especially the water-fowl; on the ‘Birds of 
Lake Owen, Wisconsin’ (Schorger); details 
of definite nesting records for several species 
in northern Georgia (Burleigh); details of 
interest on some twenty-nine species on the 
Labrador Peninsula, H. F. Lewis. 

Stoner describes banding operations on the 
Bank Swallow in Iowa (illustrated). In- 
cident to the banding, considerable corollary 
information concerning this species was 
obtained. Gross calls attention to the many 
ornithological problems which may be 
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studied to advantage while carrying on bird- — 
banding operations. Palmer chronicles the 
1924 Pittsburgh meeting of the A. O. U., and 
his report as secretary of the Union is also 
published in this number. Peters discusses 
the Sandhill Cranes: the Sandhill Crane of 
Florida is a race of the Little Brown Crane 
of the North, and a new race from Nevada is 
recognizably distinct from either. 

Among many interesting items in ‘General 
Notes,’ R. J. Coles describes experiences with 
sea-birds at Cape Lookout, N. C. Captive 


‘Audubon’s Shearwaters were exceedingly 


gluttonous, one actually eating itself to 
death when fed from the hand. These birds 
were unable to make use of fresh water for 
drinking. A Brown Pelican record from 
Ontario in September (L. L. Snyder) cor- 
relates with the flight of Black Skimmers 
which reached New York and southern New 
England at about that date, being, possibly, 
due to the same causes. A flock of a dozen or 
so Parroquets, representing a species found 
in eastern Mexico and Guatemala, has 
turned up in the Florida Everglades, the 
old range of the not dissimilar Carolina 
Parroquet (T. Barbour). In addition to a 
nesting record of the Prothonotary Warbler 
in northern New Jersey (Howland and 
Carter), the species is reported from southern 
New Jersey (R. F. Miller), Erie County, New 
York (Bourne), and feeding a young Pine 
Warbler in southeastern Pennsylvania (H. H. 
Beck). Several such more or less coincident 
occurrences of a species outside the limits of 
its normal range, suggest that abundance, 
some shift of migration route or other factor 
besides mere chance may explain ‘casual’ 
birds. Bird-banding records at Cohasset, 
Mass., show that a pair of Chipping Sparrows 
have lived together throughout the nesting 
seasons of 1923-24, and during this time 
have raised at least three broods (Whittle). 
This is in contradiction to what seems to 
be the general rule for the House Wren. 
which is known to change mates after each 
brood, and although it is unsafe to gener- 
alize from a single proved instance, it is sig- 
nificant that the Chipping Sparrow is 
a sufficiently abundant species readily to 
make such a change, if that were its habit. 
S| ING 


A TRUE BIRD-LOVER 
ERNEST HAROLD BAYNES—1868-1925 


Emest Harold Baynes was a true lover of wild birds. The writer has many pleasant 
memories of his friendship which are more valued now that he has crossed the great divide. 
Some of the pleasantest memories date back a number of years to old meetings of the Nuttall 
Ornithological Club in Cambridge. None of the enthusiasts who gathered there was more 
keenly interested than Baynes in identifying birds afield, learning of their life and habits. It 
was the birds’ companionship, however, that he valued most highly, and few indeed of us 
have enjoyed such precious companionship as was his with our feathered comrades of the air. 
We reprint herewith a photograph published in Brrp-Lore, 1905, just twenty years ago, of 
Mr. Baynes sharing his lunch with one of his feathered friends. 

At a Nuttall Club meeting the question came under discussion of how important a fact. 
must be established; to justify the taking of a bird’s life—collecting a specimen. Baynes 
refrained from expressing his opinion until it was specifically asked. Then he replied that 
others must judge for themselves. No consideration would justify such a step for him. 

It was perhaps some related singleness of view which accounted for his great successes in 
life. The foreignness of any spirit of compromise to his nature was one of the attributes 
which endeared him to his many friends, and occasionally estranged men from him, He 
never hesitated to make enemies, for he was a born fighter, or to meet them wholeheartedly 
afterwards on a common ground, for he was a born friend.—J. T. N. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


Tue House Wren, more than any other of 
our native birds, has established friendly 
relations with man. Gardens with~Wren- 
boxes are the rule rather than the exception, 
and in nesting-time few are the Wren-boxes 
without Wrens. The Wren population, 
indeed, seems to be limited only by the 
supply of nesting-houses which are usually 
occupied almost as soon as they are erected. 

There is an appeal in this prompt, un- 
hesitating response to our invitation which 
betokens confidence in us and arouses a 
special interest in the bird to which we have 
become host. We like to believe that an 
understanding exists between us and that in 
some way the bird’s irrepressible, cheerful 
song conveys a feeling of gratitude and 
joyful good fellowship. It is small wonder, 
therefore, that the House Wren is an 
almost universal favorite and that we do 
everything in our power to encourage its 
presence. 

Tsay “almost” universal, for now comes Miss 
Sherman (see pp. 97 to 100) with an array of 
evidence designed to show us that the House 
Wren is not so desirable a bird citizen as we 
had believed him to be. Her charges are 
serious and too authentic to be ignored, 
but we should not condemn the House Wren 
unheard. Let us rather consider him on trial 
and during the coming season inquire into 
his ways. We shall find him a very remark- 
able little bird who, wholly aside from the 
question of undue abundance, is well deserv- 
ing our attention. In spite of his small size, 
he has a more extended range than any other 
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passerine bird in the Western Hemisphere. 
From the Straits of Magellan to Canada he 
seems equally at home. A year ago, I found 
him one of the commonest birds of the dense, 
luxuriant forests of southern Chile, where he 
crept about the impenetrable accumulation 
of dead and living undergrowth with the 
mouse-like habit which has won for him 
there the name of musculus. The name is 
different, but in size, color, appearance and 
voice the bird is almost a duplicate of our 
familiar Troglodytes aédon. I have seen him, 
also, about Indian huts on the Peruvian 
tableland where an altitude of over 12,000 
feet neither decreased his activity nor 
depressed his spirits; and as I write in 
southern Florida, a House Wren creeps up 
the screen in active search of spiders and 
other small game. As I arise he retreats to 
the ferns below, protesting at the interrup- 
tion and seeming to proclaim that although 
only a winter visitant, he owns the garden. 
Nevertheless, he is on excellent terms with 
the Cardinals and Nonpareils in whose food- 
boxes he has no interest. This ability to live 
and thrive in a-widely varying environment, 
at sea-level or on mountain-tops, in the 
tropical or in the temperate zone, remote 
from civilization or at man’s threshhold, 
accounts in large measure for the House 
Wren’s success in life. Add to this adapt- 
ability an active, energetic temperament 
and a disposition which refuses to admit 
defeat and it is evident why the House Wren 
is so widely distributed and so abundant. 
In view of these facts we may very 
properly inquire whether in helping a bird so 
well able to help himself we are not giving 
him an undue advantage over less hardy 
and adaptable species. We want House 
Wrens, but we also want other birds, and if 
we are to take a hand in their affairs, it 
behooves us to do so intelligently. Let us, 
then, attempt to discover, this coming 
season, whether our House Wren guests are 
really deserving of our hospitality. Casual 
observation will not give us this informa- 
tion. It requires definitely directed effort 
to learn what a bird does do, plus infinite 
patience and persistence to learn what he 
does not do.—Coconut Grove, Fla., February 
20, 1925. 
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SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


- Edited by A. A. ALLEN, Ph.D. 


Address all communications relative to the work of this 
department to the Editor, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


THE RETURN OF THE BIRDS 


April is here, and with it many of the early birds have returned to their 


~ northern homes. Ducks and Geese began moving northward in February and 


Horned Larks from further south joined their hardier brothers on the snow- 
clad fields where they were soon to nest. Robins, Bluebirds, Blackbirds, Song 
Sparrows, and Meadowlarks are already an old story. The Fox Sparrow is 
here and the Kingfisher, and the Woodcock, Killdeer, Mourning Dove, Pheebe, 
Cowbird, and Pipit have been seen in most of the northern states. Vesper 
Sparrows, Savanna Sparrows, White-throated Sparrows, Chipping Sparrows, 
Field Sparrows, and Swamp Sparrows are on the move, and before long we 
can expect the first of the Swallows and the Warblers. Already we are be- 
ginning to wonder what the Warbler ‘rush’ of May will hold in store for us. 
But let us this year, in addition to learning some new birds, during the mi- 
gration period try to learn some new facts about some of our old friends. 


DO THE FIRST ROBINS STAY TO NEST OR DO THEY GO FURTHER NORTH? 
(131) 
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DO THE MALE AND FEMALE BLUEBIRDS ARRIVE TOGETHER 
IN THE SPRING? 

Strange as it may seem, there are still facts about the migration of even so 
common a bird as the Robin that are not yet known. Who knows whether the 
first Robins to arrive in the spring are the ones that are going to nest in the 
vicinity or if they are merely passing through on their way further north? 
Some day an energetic bird-bander will tell us, but at present I know of no 
one who can give proof with his answer. 

Some years ago I made an intensive study of the migration of the Red- 
winged Blackbird.* It was a good bird to study because the plumages of the 
males and females are so distinct and because the adult birds can be dis- 
tinguished from those hatched the preceding year, even in the field. Moreover, 
they occur in open places where they can be watched, and they migrate mostly 
by day. For three years I followed the Blackbirds migrating through Ithaca, 


*Abstract of Proceeding, Linn. Soc. of N. Y.. Nos. 24-25, 1911-13. 
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N. Y., very intently, letting other birds take care of themselves, and I finally 
discovered what I thought was the schedule which they followed. I have 
watched them casually for a dozen years since and, as yet, have found no 
reason for changing the program which I laid out for them at that time. It 
might be of interest to republish at this time the summary of the spring mi- 
gration of the Redwing at Ithaca, in the hope that some one will check it for 
another locality or, better still, work out the program for some other species. 


Summary of the Spring Migration of the Redwing at Ithaca, N. Y., in rozr. 


USS Wartantsy. sa. 0.0%: 
II. Migrant adult males . 
III. Resident adult males . 


Feb. 25—March 4 
March 13—Apr. 21 
March 25—Apr. 10 


IV. Migrant females and immature males ...... # March 29-Apr. 24 
Apr. 10-May 1 
May 6-—June 1 
May 1o-June 11 


V. Resident adult females . 
VI. Resident immature males . 


VII. Resident immature females . 


The dates given in the table 
are for the single year 1911 and 
indicate the migrating period 
of each group of birds. The 
actual dates would naturally 
vary considerably from year to 
year, but the order of arrival of 
the different groups should re- 
main the same. Thus, the first 
birds to arrive are usually ‘va- 
grants,’ birds that have been 
wintering in the near vicinity 
and which do not represent the 
beginning of the true migration. 
Many years they are not re- 
corded. The true migration be- 
gins with the arrival of the 
‘migrant adult males,’ that is, 
adult males that are going to 
nest further north, and they are 
followed by the males that are 
going to nest in the immediate 
vicinity. Whether this is true for 
other species than the Redwing 
is yet to be determined, as is 
also the question whether the 
adult birds come before the 
immatures. 


AN IMMATURE MALE REDSTART 
FEEDING ITS YOUNG 
This interesting photograph proves that the Redstarts 
breed in the immature plumage. Who knows when they 
arrive in the spring? 
Photograph by Dr. G. S. Britten, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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AN IMMATURE REDWING IN WINTER QUARTERS IN FEBRUARY, WITH ORANGE 
SHOULDERS AND BROWN-EDGED FEATHERS. WATCH FOR HIS RETURN 


Female Redwings always come much later than the males (sometimes as 
much as six weeks intervene), but this is not necessarily true for all species. 
With many birds it is difficult to distinguish the males from the females, and 
impossible to tell the immatures from the adults in the field. It is likewise 
very difficult to tell the resident group of birds from those that are merely 
passing through, and, until we have a large number of birds banded or marked 
in some other way, it will require most diligent, continuous watching of the 
actions of individual birds to determine this point. The bird-banders who 
have been successful in banding all of the nesting birds about their traps will 
doubtless be the ones to give us the most definite information on this point. 
With birds like the White-throated Sparrow, in which the adults and immature 
birds are conspicuously different, it should not be difficult to determine which 
come first and which stay the longer. With the Redstarts, the males, the 
females and the immature males are noticeably different, and one should be 
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able to determine nearly as much by intensive observation as was determined 


for the Red-winged Blackbird. 


Nearly everyone interested in birds keeps a bird calendar or record of the 
spring arrival of the birds. Some observers keep a list only of the first arrivals; 
others maintain a daily list. This year let us make a special effort to determine 
when the first females appear and when the individuals that are to nest in the 
vicinity arrive. Each year the members of my household vie with each other in 


_ maintaining a calendar of the arrival of the birds on our grounds. It was begun 


in a spirit of play but now I find that we have information of considerable value 
about the birds that nest here. A comparison of dates of arrival with those kept 
for the entire region by a corps of observers shows many things and emphasizes 


~ the well-known fact that what is true for one species is not necessarily true for 


others. Our Robins, for example, do not arrive for many days, sometimes weeks, 
after Robins have invaded the region, 
while our House Wrens and our Red- 
starts are often the first to be recorded. 

After one has watched the birds of 
one neighborhood for several years and 
knows where each one nests and raises 
its family, he looks forward each spring 
for the return of individual birds as much 
as for the first record of the species. The 
Robin that sings from the gable and 
drives other Robins from the front yard, 
the Chipping Sparrow that nests in the 
shrubbery by the porch, the Bluebird 
that nests in the bird-box on the post, 
and the Catbird that scolds from the 
berry-patch are expectantly awaited and 
their return should be as conscientiously 
recorded as that of the first arrival in 
the spring, and the discrepancy in the 
dates should be explained. And how 
long, if at all, does the male have to 
wait for his spouse to arrive? 

Of course, it is not always the same 
bird that returns to the same spot each 
year. Bird-banding has showed us this 
as well as the fact that in a great many 
cases it is the same bird, so that we 
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must learn not to generalize upon single ees nore MALE RED! 
experiences, no matter how interesting WINGED BLACKBIRD 
: He does not arrive in the spring until two weeks 


and illuminating they may seem. My after the first migrants have passed through 
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first returns on banded Chickadees indicated that the same birds remained in 
the vicinity throughout the year, but since then the majority of banded birds 
have disappeared in March, not to appear until the following December, show- 
ing a decided migration. My first returns on banded Canvasbacks were all 
from the vicinity of the place where they had been trapped one or two years 
before, indicating that they spend the winters in the same place year after 
year, but now come returns from birds banded at the same time and place, 
but shot in Maryland and North Carolina. How shall we explain it? Either 
our wintering Canvasbacks are not as constant as Tat first supposed, or else 
when the Ducks were trapped, during the last of February, a northward mi- 
gration had already set in and we had caught some Carolina Canvasbacks 
with the Cayuga Lake Ducks. But at least it shows that it is not safe to 
generalize from a few observations. Nearly everyone would be willing to 
venture a guess as to whether the males precede the females in the spring 
-csihacaciaieae ow--teees  tnigration, whether the old birds precede 
~ those hatched the previous year, and 
whether the migrant individuals pass 
through before the residents arrive. But 
let us gather the facts first for each of 
our common birds, and just because one 
species behaves in a certain. way, let 
us not jump to the conclusion that all 

others do the same. . 

The greatest pleasure and fascination 
in the study of the return of the birds 
come in the discovery of the first arrivals 
of the different species, and we vie with 
one another to be the first to see the 
Robin or the Bluebird or the Phcebe. 
When the rush of May comes, we forget 
almost all else in our eagerness to see 
the first of each species to return. It 
would be impossible for one person to 

\ ~ follow the migration of every species in- 

tently enough to determine, in one year, 
the relative times of arrival of the males, 
females, adults, immatures, migrants, 
and residents. Almost anyone can de- 
termine the dates for one species, how- 

ever, in addition to following the gen- 
[ ws eral migration. Would it not be well, then, 
A FEMALE RED-WINGED BLACKBIRD for each observer to select one bird that 


How long after the arrival of the males . a 
do. the females come? he will follow intently throughout the 


a ht. dea! 
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season and see if he can determine these facts about it? The bird selected should 
be a common one for the locality, and preferably one in which the sexes are 
easily distinguished and in which the immatures differ from the adults suffi- 


_ ciently to be recognized in the field, such as the Red-winged Blackbird, Orchard 


Oriole, Purple Finch, Goldfinch, White-throated Sparrow, Myrtle Warbler, or 
Redstart. Robins and Bluebirds show age and sex differences which the care- 
ful observer can differentiate, but the spring plumages of the vast majority of 


‘birds are so similar that even an expert cannot separate them according 
_ to age. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 


1. Be sure to keep up the bird calendar of the first arrivals of each species and encourage 


“rivalry among the students by writing the name of the one who first sees each bird, together 


with the date, opposite each bird’s name. 

2. Keep a record of the arrival of the first females, wherever that is possible, and likewise 
of the first immature birds of each species. : 

3. Encourage each student to select some one bird that he will be responsible for and see 
for how many you can get complete data. 

4. For birds that go further north to nest, try to determine the period during which they 
are migrating and whether the last birds seen are males or females, adults or immatures. 

5. If you have a flock of Purple Finches or Evening Grosbeaks coming regularly to your 
feeding-station, take careful note of which ones are the last to leave you as the spring advances 
and which are the first to leave. Do the brightest ones go first and the dullest remain the 
longest or is there no regularity about their departure? 

6. Watch for the return of the Robin or the Bluebird whose nest you watched last year and 
see how long after the first of their kind have been recorded that these resident birds arrive. 

7. Do the first Robins sing their full song or do they await the arrival of the females 
before doing their best? 


BIRD-STUDY FOR BEGINNERS BY A BEGINNER 


By YNEZ MEXIA, Berkeley, Calif. 
PART II 


In the January-February number of Brrp-Lorr, Mrs. Mexia began her 
story of the difficulties encountered by a beginner in bird-study and the ways 
she had found most successful in surmounting these difficulties. She told us 
of the sources of information, the multiplicity of bird-life, and methods of 
limiting the number to choose from in any locality; she described briefly but 
clearly how birds are classified and the utility of classification, and was enter- 
ing upon a discussion of how to remember a bird when once it has been pointed 
out by the sum total of its various characteristics. In this concluding portion 
of her article she begins with a discussion of these characteristics by which a 
bird can be identified.—A. A. A. 


What are the characteristics by which a bird can be identified? 
Which are the points about a bird that the beginner can most easily grasp? 
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1. COLOR AND COLOR-KEYS. 


We all start by saying ‘color,’ and assuredly a Bluebird is easily distinguishable from a_ 
Robin, but if we depend wholly or mostly on color we soon come to grief because we discover _ 


that many birds are garbed in neutral shades of browns and grays, with little to distinguish 
them in the way of color markings. Sunshine and shadow also change color values to an 
incredible degree. - 

A number of color-keys have been evolved that may be very useful in ferreting out a bird 
which one has had a good chance of observing. Mr. Frank Chapman, in ‘The Color-key to 
North American Birds’ has worked out a very complete scheme, and there is a shorter key 
in the back of Bailey’s ‘Handbook of Birds of the Western United States’ (Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., New York City). Personally, I have found many birds too vari-colored to know 
under which heading they would occur, and a number of others too similar in their neutral 
shades to be able to run them down, so we turn to other distinguishing features. 


2, SIZE. 

Size is a very important diagnostic feature, perhaps most easily used by a comparison of 
the subject with well-known standard birds from a Hummingbird to an Eagle. The method 
is well illustrated in the ‘Pamphlet of Outdoor Bird Study’ by Forbush, who also gives good 
hints on equipment for the student and methods of observation and approach. 


3. SILHOUETTE. 

The shape of the bird, especially if outlined against the sky, is a very dependable field- 
mark. The body of the bird may be slender or rounded; the head crested or flat; the tail long 
or short, square-ended, rounded, or notched, and its angle with the body is also to be noted. 
The wing may be short or long. : 


Aa EET 

The bill of a bird is an unique structure, but to the beginner it is chiefly interesting in its 
function of connecting the bird with its environment. One of the rules that is going to help 
the young student recognize his bird is that the short, strong, conical bill immediately places 
his bird among the grain- and seed-eating families, while the long, slender bill denotes an 
insectivorous bird. Then we have the short, strong, sharply hooked bill of the raptores, the 
strong, long bill of the Woodpeckers, and other equally characteristic modifications. In the 
key to the orders, in Chapman’s ‘Handbook of.Birds of Eastern North America’ (D. Appleton 
& Co., New York City) there are some fine illustrations of different types of bills. 
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The color-markings, length, and shape of the tail are generally quite conspicuous, even 
from a distance. A few types are well illustrated in Forbush’s pamphlet. It has been suggested 


that the white tail-feathers present in many gregarious birds serve as signals enabling the 
flock to keep together in flight. 


6. Frieur. 

There are marked differences in the mode of flight that are most helpful in distinguishing 
birds on the wing. The soaring flight of the Eagle or Buzzard, the scalloping flight of the 
Goldfinch, the short, low flights of the Sparrow, the circling of the Swallow, and other equally 
characteristic methods of flight can be of great assistance in determining the flier. 


7. MANNERISMS. 


In the recognition and study of birds, mannerisms are of great assistance. Different 
families of birds have different ways of behaving, and even different species have their own 
peculiarities which the student gradually learns to recognize. A Blue Jay ‘teeters’ on a wire; 
a Shrike impales its prey; a Flycatcher darts for an insect in mid-air and back to its perch; 
a Sharp-shinned Hawk dashes into the thick foliage among the flock of terrified small birds. 
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Recognition of these habits would enable the old timer to identify the birds instantly, so it 
behooves the beginner to pay very great attention to this most interesting aspect of bird-study. 

Very helpful and dependable habit notes are found in Bailey’s ‘Handbook of Birds of the 
Western United States,’ in Chapman’s ‘Handbook of Birds of Eastern North America’ 
(both mentioned before), and in Hoffman’s ‘Guide to the Birds of New England and 
Eastern New York’ (Houghton Mifflin Co., New York City, 1904). 


8. Sones AND CALL-NOTES. 

In becoming acquainted with our bird friends these are as important as the voices and 
conversation of our human friends. Once learned they are much more dependable than 
_ superficial markings, for color may so change with the play of light and shade that it is 

absolutely unreliable, and plumage may so vary with sex, season, age, or moult that it becomes 

quite complicated in its various phases, but the squawk of the Blue Jay, the chatter of the 

English Sparrow, the song of the Mockingbird, or the Meadowlark are truly dependable and 
infallible guides to the presence and whereabouts of the singer. 

In familiarizing oneself with the songs and call-notes, an attempt to express them in 
syllables greatly assists the memory. Hoffman, in his ‘Guide to the Birds of New England 
and Eastern New York,’ has made this attempt, and there are several books on the calls and 
songs of our birds. 


Q. EQUIPMENT FOR FIELD WorK. 
(a) Notebook. 

All who teach ornithology, as well as all books on the subject, unite on insisting on the 
importance to the student of the humble notebook, and if the student has followed me thus 
far I think he himself will feel the necessity of writing down his data and his observations 
instead of attempting to carry the results of his investigations in his head. Any notebook will 
do, but there is a very practical one that can be obtained from the National Association of 
Audubon Societies, 1974 Broadway, New York City, for 20 cents, which greatly simplifies the 
collecting of data about each bird observed. It has an outline drawing of a bird on each page, 
with line headings for each important point, and a blank space for special observations. 
(b) Field-glasses. 

While not a necessity, glasses are often of great assistance to the beginner, since with them 
a bird once located can be accurately observed at a distance that would make it practically 
impossible to make out any details with the unaided vision. Any kind of glass can be utilized— 
opera-glasses, field-glasses, or the higher-priced binoculars up to the six or eight-magnifying 

power. 


FourtH DirricuLty—KEyYs FOR IDENTIFICATION. pi 

The ‘keys’ in most standard works on birds are based on structural characteristics 
expressed in more or less technical language. They are intended to be used with the dead 
bird in the hand and so are rarely available to the beginning student. 

But even were the specimen at hand, I have to confess that, in my case at least, the ‘key’ 
is but a complicated maze wherein I soon become hopelessly entangled, confused by the 
technical terms used and the choice of alternate characteristics between which I seem unable 
to distinguish, although others may experience less difficulty than I in this respect. 


FourtTH SIMPLIFICATION—FIELD KEys. 
I have wondered whether it would not be possible to work out some simple ‘feld-keys 


that would be of assistance-to the novice in learning first to recognize his birds, and then to 
connect them with their ecology, or the particular niche in nature into which they fit. 
(a) Characteristics Noted in Flight. ha 

Mention has already been made of ‘color-keys’ in connection with the bird in the field, and 
as an example of what can be done there is a very useful ‘field-key’ in an article by Dr. Harold 
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C. Bryant on California Hawks (California. Fish and Game, 7, pp. 133-147), which is based 
on size and mode of flight and which is illustrated by outline drawings. 


(b) Habitat. 
Most birds are limited in their range, not only to certain localities by the important factors 


of temperature and climate, but they are still further confined to a certain habitat within 
those localities by the peculiarities of makeup which distinguish them from other varieties. 
The Eagle, nesting in crags and soaring high in air, the graceful Swallow, circling from its 
cliffs, the Warbler in the tree-tops, the Burrowing Owl of the prairies are none of them free to 
exchange their mode of life with the other any more than among human races the Esquimau 
could change places with the African. 

The varied needs of the different birds for food, water, and shelter, their mode of offence 
or defence, and their capacity for flight binds each of them inexorably to a certain type of 
living conditions which if they transgress, they die. 

(c) Elimination. 

If, then, birds are so strictly limited to a certain environment by their adaptation to their 
surroundings, it would seem to still further simplify our task as beginners, in learning our 
birds and their ways, to have a list or key of the kind of birds that we may definitely expect 
to find in a certain environment. It would be another step in the elimination of improbabilities 
in bird identification, and at the same time would connect up the bird with its ecology in the 
mind of the student, a not unimportant connection to establish. 


(d) Habitat ‘Field-key.’ 

The only example of groupings under habitat that has come to my notice is in the very 
interesting Roosevelt Wild Life Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 3, issued by the Experiment Station of 
the New York State College of Forestry at Syracuse University, where the birds of the 
Allegany State Park are described under headings which refer to the situation where each 
species of bird is most likely to be found, and.while not exactly a ‘field-key,’ this booklet 
embodies the idea of tying up the bird with the particular environment to which it belongs. 

I have been unable to find that such a ‘field-key’ has been published, but I am quite 
persuaded that did it exist it would be of great use to the inexperienced student in field 
identification and study. 

Lacking a ‘key’ of this description, I have drawn up a tentative list of a few of the headings 
under which birds of like habits could be segregated, and my plan would be that the student 
should collect under each heading a list of the common birds generally frequenting that 
particular environment. Such distinguishing features as color, shape, size, etc., necessary for 
identification, should be mentioned in relation to each bird. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A ‘FIELD-KEY’ OF BIRDS 
BASED ON HABITAT 


To be worked out by the student under these headings and others that will 
occur to him, making lists of the birds frequenting the different ecologic niche 
and also giving such distinguishing features of color, size, etc., as may be 
necessary to identify the bird. 


Birds seen off-shore, long-winged. 

Birds seen on salt-water inlets, etc.; large size, short-legged. 

Birds seen in fresh-water lakes, rivers, etc.; large size, short-legged. 

Birds seen in salt marshes or on tide-lands in flocks; small size. 

Birds seen in salt marshes, solitary or in small numbers; size medium to large. 
Birds living and feeding on the ground, in open fields. 

Birds living and feeding on the ground, near brush. 
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Birds taking refuge and singing in trees, but feeding on ground. 
Birds generally seen soaring aloft, but descending to ground to feed; large size. 
Birds often seen perching on fences or points of vantage in open, procuring food on ground. 
Birds frequenting the trunks of trees, always creeping upwards; small size. 
Birds clinging to trunks of trees, tapping vigorously; size medium to large. 
Birds living and feeding in foliage of trees. 
Birds perching high on dead branches, feeding on insects caught in air and returning 
to perch. 
Birds nesting and living in barns and cliffs, circling high in air. 
And the like. ; 
CONCLUSIONS 


It might simplify bird-study for a beginner in place of attempting to identify 
and memorize scattered examples of birds haphazard, to follow a definite plan 
of elimination of all birds not likely to be found in the particular territory, 
season and habitat under observation, thus greatly reducing his task of 
identification, classification and ecology. 

A suggestion as to how this may be accomplished embodies the following 
points: 

1. Through a sectional, seasonal list, all birds not actually to be found in the region of the 
observer are eliminated. 

2. Through a broad, general notion of classification, this limited number of birds is to be 
divided up into the respective orders or families actually represented, so that each individual 
seen can first be referred to its respective group. At first it will be better for the student to 
attempt to simply identify his bird as a Hawk, a Jay, a Sparrow, than to become bewildered 
by the intracacies of species and subspecies. 

3. Through a brief discussion of the various characteristics by which the expert recognizes 
the birds, and the ways and means by which the beginner can study them to advantage. 

4. Through the use of simple ‘field keys’ for the identification of the birds actually ob- 
served, these ‘keys’ being based on size, color, mannerisms, and habitat. 

A word of warning may not come amiss. The beginner in his enthusiasm 
wants to learn all about every bird he sees or hears. While this is a very 
laudable ambition, bird-lore can only be acquired gradually, and it would be 
far better if the learner would at first confine his attention to becoming 
thoroughly familiar with the birds oftenest seen around him, gradually adding 
others to his list as he becomes more expert. 


FROM YOUNG OBSERVERS 
OUR BIRD CLUB 


I am twelve years old and a member of the Audubon Bird Club of the 
Shepard School, Lynn, Mass. Every boy and girl in my room is a member, 
making 46 in all, and in our whole building there are over 300 who belong to 
the Audubon Society. This year we have found a Robin, a Wren, and a 
Sparrow which were lost from their nests. We brought them into the 
schoolroom and our teacher told us how to feed them. When they were 
grown strong we let them out and the birds came and coaxed them away. 
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We have made some real pretty story-books on birds, telling what we knew 
about the birds we had watched. We also put into these books the leaflets 
which we received from Seamy 
the National Association 
of Audubon Societies 
and we decorated the 
pasteboard covers and 
printed a title on them. 

The boys made a 
great many bird-houses 
and _ feeding - shelves. 
Our teacher put them 
out on the overhanging 
roof, over the doors and 
windows, and some of 
them were occupied 
by birds almost immediately.—ANastasIA DRAGON, Shepard School, Lynn, Mass. 


_ SOME OF OUR BOOKS AND A TAME ROBIN 


OUR SCHOOL FRIENDS 


During the fall months of this year, the birds of our neighborhood found 
plenty of food, but when the deep snows came, all of the seeds and berries 
were covered up or frozen. Of course, there were a few rotten apples available 
for the feathered folk, but these were far from good. 

In our school we had organized a Junior Audubon Society. In studying the 
birds’ habits we found that some would come close to mankind to eat.. Among 
these were the Chickadees, Nuthatches, Blue Jays, Juncos, and the Downy 
Woodpeckers. We have seen a few Tree Sparrows, but in our locality the 
Chickadees, Juncos, and Blue Jays are most numerous. 

Just before our Christmas vacation, a Chickadee flew to our window sill 
and invited us to feed him and his companions. After this silent invitation 
we put out food for our little friends. 

By tacking a pail-cover to a stick and fastening this on the wood shed, we 
had a very good food-shelf. To this we tied ears of corn and we took a small 
glass jar and fastened it with straps to the shed. We filled these two stations 
with raw peanuts, sunflower seed, oats, and corn. In a tree near by we hung 
up some suet. This made a very good trapeze for the Chickadees to perform 
upon. 

During our vacation the little birds came and found the feeding station. 
Even upon the most dreary of dreary days a Chickadee might be seen balancing 
upon a piece of suet or sitting upon the can-cover, uttering his cheerful call 
chick-a-dee-dee-dee-dee. 

When school began, we became more interested in birds than in our studies, 
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It was fun, indeed, to watch a bully Blue Jay drive off a valiant Chickadee _ 
and then see the latter fly at the former and finally drive him off. A little 
warrior and hero is he. He will not stand abuse by any bird larger or smaller 
than himself. 

At another time we might see a Chickadee enter the jar in hopes of having 
a peaceful meal, but another saucy little fellow would come to the neck of the 
bottle, only to fly away badly defeated while the defender would go on eating 
peacefully again. 

Still another Chickadee would fly to the feed-pan and start eating raven- 
ously. Soon another rogue would be so imprudent as to disturb his brother’s 
peaceful meal. But the first soon drove away the second and ate on until 
__ finally he would fill his little bill as full as he could and fly away to hide the 
j seeds which he had collected in a crevice in the bark of some tree, later return- 
ing to eat them. They are greedy little fellows but very brave. 

One interesting act was staged when the squirrels tried to eat the suet and 
corn. A large gray squirrel came to get an easy meal. When he was about 
to eat, a tiny red squirrel came down and started for the gray. Mr. Gray 
turned tail and scampered off as fast as his legs would carry him. The red 
squirrel returned to eat in peace, but his hopes were soon shattered when a 
little Chickadee flew up, pecking and scolding severely. The little bird soon 
drove the red squirrel away, taking possession of the place immediately. He 
felt very proud of his act and sang out in his finest, Chick-a-dee-dee-dee-dee 
seeming to say, ‘““Cheer for me-me-me-me.” 

The little birds still come day after day. When their supply of food runs 
low we replenish it. We have not had very many species of birds but have 
had many Chickadees. We hope they will continue to come to eat, sing, and 
cheer us when we feel gloomy, winter or summer.—R. E. McLAvcuiin (8th 
Grade), Wentworth, N. H. 


WINTER VISITORS 


We have had for several years two feeding-stations near our house. One 
is in a quiet and sheltered place, and the other in a more open place, and 
automobiles and people pass by frequently. The birds and a few squirrels 
that live in the woods like the latter place best, however. One morning as 
I was looking out of my window I heard the short chip of a Downy Wood- 
pecker. After looking carefully about in the trees, I spied him in an oak. He 
climbed about this tree awhile, but finally flew down on a piece of suet which 
we had placed there, and was soon busily pulling off small shreds of it. Two 
squirrels that lived in a stump not far away now appeared and were soon 
joined by two more, all of which were soon engaged in eating whole corn 
scattered for them. A moment later a flock of Sparrow-like birds flew into a 
near-by thicket. Then and there commenced a great fluttering about for a few 
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minutes and then the birds flew down, one by one, and started to eat the seeds 
thrown there. After watching them for some time, I identified them as White- 
throated Sparrows, because three or four of them had a distinctly white patch 
on their throats and white lines on their heads. My attention was then at- 
tracted by a new arrival which at first sight I thought was a Brown Creeper. 
I soon found I was wrong, however, because the bird was more a dull yellow- 
green than brown. His actions were also different. He was very fidgety, like 
a Warbler. When he flew over to the suet (which action made me think he 
was a Brown Creeper at first), he did not seem able to cling on with his feet, 
which would be easy for a Brown Creeper. For these reasons I concluded that 
it was a Golden-crowned Kinglet. Half an hour later I went back to my 
window and they were all there with the exception of the Kinglet. As I was 
watching, I saw a grayish bird with big orange beak and a long tail fly into 
the thicket. It flew from there to the ground and I immediately identified it 
as a female Cardinal. A minute later I saw a flash of red, and her mate flew 
down beside her. But just then an automobile passed by and I did not see 
them again that day. Nuthatches and Chickadees come later in the winter 
to this station, but as yet we have not recorded any.—RANDAL MorGAN, 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. (age, 12 years). 


MOURNING DOVE ON NEST 
Photographed by Dr. A. H. Cordier, Kansas City, Mo. 
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THE GAME REFUGE BILL 


The Game Refuge Bill, for the passage 
of which conservationists throughout the 
United States have been actively laboring, 
again failed to pass in Congress, not by 
adverse vote, but as result of the hopeless 
jam in the United States Senate just before 
its adjournment. As the country knows 
today, much important legislation was lost 
in the United States Senate as result of 
Senate Rule No. 22, by which Senators may 
consume with speeches long periods of time 
urgently needed for taking vote on measures 
before them. Filibustering practices were 
resorted to during the last days of February 
and early March, with the result that the 
passage of much important legislation, which 
the country demands, and concerning which 
a majority of the Senators approved, was 
defeated. 

This means that such bills will again have 
to be introduced in the new session of 
Congress, fought through the various com- 
mittees, and the time of large numbers of 
highly paid men consumed in considering 
matters on which the committees have 


already passed. 
The work for the Game Refuge Bill has 
from the beginning been under the direct 


leadership of the American Game Protective 
Association. The National Association of 
Audubon Societies, in common with virtually 
all other organizations interested in the 
conservation of our natural resources, has 
given the bill its most earnest support. 
One of our methods employed has been to 
keep in Washington a well-informed and 
competent representative to labor with 
Senators and Congressmen, attend con- 
ferences on the bill, and aid in all legitimate 
methods for its advancement. John P. 
Holman represented the Association in this 
capacity, and his statement regarding the 
provisions of this bill and its bearing on the 
preservation of migratory game-birds follows: 


The Sixty-eighth Congress of the United 
States has passed into history without enact- 
ing the Game Refuge Bill. The House passed 
the measure by a vote of 211 to 114, but the 
Senate was so jammed with legislative 
matters during the short three months of the 
last session that it failed to find time to 
consider this important conservation program 
although 72 Senators out of a total of 96 
were strongly in favor of the bill. It will be 
introduced in the next session of Congress 
with every prospect of passing both Houses 
in record time and thus add another chapter 
to the record of conservation. 
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The sentiment throughout the country in 
favor of this bill has been steadily growing 
since it was first advocated in 1922. At 
that time it passed the Senate but failed to 
pass the House, so it has actually passed both 
Houses of Congress. The only opposition to 
the measure has come from those who have 
not studied it sufficiently to know just what 
it means, or from those who have their own 
motives for defeating the measure. That 
this opposition has had little effect on 
Congress was clearly demonstrated during 
the short session just passed. The bill failed 
to pass the Senate, not because of this op- 
position, but simply because it could not be 
reached in time for passage. Had Congress 
remained in session a few days longer it 
would now be a law. It was the next in order 
on the calendar when the Senate adjourned. 
By so close a margin did it fail in passage. 

It took many years of effort on the part of 
a few farsighted conservationists to enact the 
original Migratory Bird Treaty Act which 
now is acclaimed by even its former op- 
ponents as the greatest piece of legislation 
ever enacted for the protection of bird-life. 
It will take a few years to convince the 
opponents of the Game Refuge Bill that this 
measure is also needed if our migratory 
birds are to be saved for future generations. 

So much misinformation in regard to the 
Game Refuge Bill has been circulated that a 
short résumé of the provisions of the bill may 
be of interest. 

The Game Refuge Bill simply proposes to 
exercise the jurisdiction provided in the 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act. This act 
provided for reducing the numbers of 
migratory birds killed but did not make 
provision for preserving feeding and resting- 
places for wild fowl which are so greatly 
needed. 

It does not further extend Federal juris- 
diction beyond that already established by 
the Migratory Bird Treaty Act; it does not 
in any way affect state rights or state police 
power; neither does it give additional police 
powers to Federal officers. 

It provides for establishing feeding and 
resting-places during migration, and certain 
specially adapted natural breeding-places, 
under Federal regulation and ownership. 
Adequate codperation with states and in- 
dividuals in building up the game resources 
of the country is made possible. 

It does not initiate any new methods of 
acquiring lands. No lands can be set aside as 
refuges except with the consent of the 
legislature of the state where they are to be 
located. It does not withdraw from public 
or private use any areas which can be used to 
greater economic advantage in other ways. 

It provides that the actual purchase or 
rental of such areas be made by representa- 
tive Federal, legislative and executive 
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officials. The general provisions for this are 


identical with those already long operative 
in the purchase of lands for maintenance of 
the navigability of rivers. — 

It does not increase unduly the number of 
Federal game wardens. (The tentative plan 
provides for one for each state up to six In 
the larger states territorially. The maximum 
possible codperation will be developed 
between Federal and state wardens.) 

It makes possible greater state and Federal 
coéperation in the manner which, after 
several years of observation and experience, 
appears most practicable. 

It will not diminish the number of state 
hunting licenses, and thereby impair any 
existing revenue. The contrary is more 
probable. 

It does not require a Federal license to 
hunt Quails, Grouse, Partridges, or any game 
other than migratory game-birds, such as - 
Ducks, Geese, and Shore-birds, covered in the 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act, nor for farmers 
or members of their families hunting on their 
own land. 

It removes from the Federal Tax Levy a 
considerable item of expense (for this year 
$149,345, House Agricultural Appropriation 
Bill, H.R. ro4o4, line 16, page 51) and dis- 
tributes this cost among those individuals 
who benefit directly through securing rec- 
reation and food by hunting. 

It does not increase any state or Federal 
tax. The taxable value of lands withdrawn 
from taxation will be inconsequential as they 
will be mostly swamp areas. 

Through a Federal Hunting License of $1 
(only required to hunt migratory species), a 
charge is made which results equally to the 
economic advantage of the individual and 


“the public. The license system provides the 


most efficient method for the necessary 
regulation of hunting, and for enforcement of 
law to maintain our game supply. 

It introduces no novel proceedings. The 
principle of Federal licensing is recognized 
as necessary and satisfactory in various 
branches of Federal administration. Viola- 
tors will not be compelled to appear before 
Federal courts. 

It combines in a completely efficient 
manner the desirable maintenance of migra- 
tory game-birds, with a just method, care- 
fully regulated, of utilizing any surplus at the 
points where such surplus occurs. 

It does not over-protect, but guards 
against unwise and unjust killing for selfish 
purposes. The basis is economic, not senti- 
mental—to safeguard a valuable natural 
resource. 

It covers only the features of necessary 
administration, which on account of natural 
laws cannot be developed under statute 
laws by separate states, e.g., in a few states 
are well-known areas where migratory birds 


congregate in unusual numbers to feed and 
to rest. These few areas serve as centers from 
which the birds distribute themselves, not 
only to surrounding states but to distant 
states as well. Hence, certain states become 
essentially trustees in this regard, in our 
National equity. — 

Since natural and statute laws agree that 
migratory birds are not the property of the 
individual or of the state upon whose land 

_ the birds for the time being may chance to be, 
unless legally reduced to possession, the 
. money available for the purposes of this bill 
should not be restricted to use in certain 
states or regions, but should be available 
for the widest possible benefits, irrespective 
-of the regions where it is collected. 
~ On account of natural laws and differing 
conditions, the opportunities and responsi- 
bilities of the various states in maintaining 
migratory birds appear, at first thought, to 
differ. In some states those birds are merely 
transient visitors; in! others, winter or 
summer residents. For this reason, complete 
efficiencyein administrating for the best use 
of those birds can be assured only through 
complete codperation between all states. 
The ‘game-hog’ in one state robs not only his 
neighbors but also the citizens of other 
states. 


Similarly, a method of administration 
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must be provided which is efficient-at-all 


points, e.g., some states have today, as a 
result of natural or modified conditions, an 
excessive share of birds and of responsibility. 
Every other state should share in the cost of 
conserving these birds. 

This bill provides. a workable plan for 
providing funds on an economical basis. It 
precludes the chance of having to wait for 
specific legislative appropriations to meet 
either emergencies or opportunities for 
public advantage. Every step is safeguarded. 
In the case of the migratory birds, the 
necessity is obvious. The birds pass from one 
state to another freely. Excessive loss in one 
state is borne by other states as well. Some 
states will require large expenditures to 
provide for the birds which winter there. 
Other states should properly share in the 
expenses. The system embodied in the bill 
is the result of much experience, careful 
study, and disinterested service. 

It appears to be the most satisfactory 
provision for giving and assuring to rich and 
poor equal opportunities to enjoy and, under 
wise regulation, to utilize the bird-life as a 
great natural resource of our out-of-doors. 

It does not extend ‘legislation by treaty,’ 
or by propaganda, and provides the only 
practicable method of saving our migratory 
wild fowl from gradual extermination. 


ERNEST HAROLD BAYNES 


By the recent death of Ernest Harold 
Baynes there has been removed from the 
ranks of the bird-lovers in this country a man 
of unusual ability. For many years he has 
been known as one of the most stimulating 
lecturers in the country on the subject of the 
study and protection of wild birds. A number 
of active bird clubs owe their organization 
to his efforts. The Bird Sanctuary founded 
by him at Meriden, N. H., is known through- 


out America, and his books and magazine 
articles have stimulated thousands to a 
better appreciation of wild bird-life and a 
clearer insight into methods of conservation. 

Mr. Baynes was the inspiration of the 
Meriden Bird Club and for a time was one of 
the Directors of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies. Through his death the 
cause of bird-protection has lost a stalwart 
advocate and an inspiring leader. 


STEREOPTICON SLIDES 


Because of the dearth of places where 
accurately colored stereopticon slides of wild 
birds and animals may be secured by clubs, 
societies, lecturers, high schools,-and other 
interested institutions and individuals, the 
National Association of Audubon Societies 
undertook some time ago to have prepared 
and keep in stock such material. During the 
past winter our small series of slides has been 


revised with a view of substituting, here and 
there, better subjects, and also for the 
purpose of making numerous additions to 
the list. 

One hundred: and twenty-seven subjects 
made from the colored paintings by Fuertes, 
Brooks, Horsfall, and Sawyer for accompany- 
ing our Educational Leaflets, now 
available. In addition to these there are 254 
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subjects, nearly all prepared from excellent 
photographs of wild birds. Among these is 
represented not only a great number of the 
common forms dearly beloved by _bird- 
students, but also some very rare subjects, 
including a series of three of the Passenger 
Pigeon and one of the immature Whooping 
Crane, a bird now almost extinct. Thirty- 
seven colored slides from photographs of North 
American mammals have also been made. 
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These slides are sold at a cost of $1 each, ow, 
price which is generally recognized as com-— 
mercially impossible for work of this char- 
acter and quality. The Association is merely 
seeking to secure, if possible, enough return 
from the slides to barely cover the cost of _ 
manufacture and handling. A list of the 
entire series has been prepared and will be 
furnished upon request sent to 1974 Broad- 
way, New York City. © 
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Amory, John S. 
Anable, Richard D. 
Anderson, F. C. 
Anderson, J. Roscoe 
Anderson, R. L. 
Anspach, W. W. 
Arnold, Paul 

Atherton, G. R. 
Atkinson, Mrs. Edward W. 
Baile, Nathan Johnson 
Bailey, Mrs. Mary L. 
Baldwin, Rev. Fritz W. 
Barclay, S. D. 

Ball, E. G. 
Barthlomen, G. P. 
Bartram, J. Henry 
Basford, G. M. 
Batterman, H. L., Jr. 
Beatty, George W. 
Beebe, F. Pierson 
Beers, E. LeGrand 


Belcher, E. W. 
Bennett, William H. 
Bergen, Martin V. 
Berger, Thos. W. 
Bickford, C. W. 
Biddle, R. W. 

Biddle, William 
Binzen, John P. 
Bishop, Carl B. 
Bleakley, O. D. 
Blodgett, Mrs. Charles W. 
Bond, Harry L. 
Bond, James 

Bower, Dr. E. L. 
Brereton, Mrs. Elizabeth G. 
Brereton, H. E. H. 
Brickel, R. L. 

Brink, J. B. 

Bronson, F. E. 
Bryan, G. Warren 
Burden, F. C. 

Burns, Herbert A. 
Butler, Miss Miriam 
Carlgren, J. R. 
Carpenter, Mrs. J. N. 
Carter, Charles L. 


Eberbach, Joseph H. 
Elliott, W. Clare 
Elmer, Miss Elizabeth 
Erhard, George P. 
Everett, {apse 

Felmley, John S. 
Ferguson, Robert W. 
Ferris, Mrs. A. H. 
Finch, Miles 
Fitzpatrick, Aloysius L., Jr. 
Flint, G. Hatch 

Fraser, A. V. 

Fritschy, A. J. 

Gamble, James L. 
Gardner, Mrs. Arthur F. 
Gates, Thomas S. 


_ Giese, Gilbert S. 


Gilfillan, Joseph — 
Gittone, Harry A. 
Gleason, Mrs. C. H. 
Goodwin, Mrs. F. S. 
Gumbart, L. F. — 
Gundelfinger, P. W. 
Gunlocke, W. H. 
Hadley, Alden H- 
Halfpenny, John 
ale Seo: 

Hancock, A. M. 
Hardwick, Gordon A. 
Harrington, C. A. —— 
Harrison, Bernard i. 
Hartt, Mrs. Arthur 
Haverstick, W. S. 
Hazlett, Robert H. 
Herr, Edwin M. 
Hicks, Henry 


Laubenstein, ALR. 
Lawrence, Mrs. Edward 
Lawrence, Miss Mary B. 
Lee, Major M. K. 
Leeds, Morris E. 
Linthium, Dr. M. 
Littlepage, Thomas P. 
Lycan, F. S. 

McConkie, E. L. 
McCormick, W. H. 
McElwee, Mrs. R. H. 
McMannis, W. J. 
March, Joseph H., Jr. 
Martin, Wesley 

Mavus, Jacob E. 
Maynard, L. B 

Meek, Mrs. W. N. 
Meisenhelder, Samuel B. 
Mije, A. Roy 

Miller, G. J. 

Miller, Samuel Osgood 
Mishler, R 

Moffet, A. H. 
Montelius, Joseph Kk. 
Moore, William H. 
Morris, Charles E. 
Mudgett, Miss Lucille 
Myers, Miss Mary E. 
Newlin, LeRoy 
Nicholson, R. A. 
Omwake, Jeremiah S. 
O’Neil, Miss Katheryn E. 
Park, Miss Anna H. 
Parke, Francis Neal 
Paxson, Frederick 
Pearse, Miss Alice W. 
Pearson, Paul M. 

Peck, Arthur 

Pemose, Bores, 2d 
Perry, John H. 

Perry, Miss Sylvia Cope 
oe Elliot D. 


_ Pike, E. Bertram 


Ruthven, ‘Mrs. Tobe 
Ryle, Mrs. Graham 


s 


Sands, James 
Santa Clara Co. Audubon Society 
Sasscer, Miss Mary B. oe 


Savidge, Frank R. y 
Sawyer, Chas. F. : 


Schoettle, Ralph J. Wahl, Manfred a 
Schwarz, H. G. * ee Warburton, Mrs. Edgar T. . 
Shaccucks Nee se . 3 Warfield, Wade H. D. 

Shaw, Miss Miriam » Warren, Mrs. W. Van V. ¥ 
Sheas, Jerome J. , Way, Dr. Julius SS al 
Sherburne, Miss Dora FE. Weak, Charles =e 
Shield, Frederic Kull ie > Webster, Mrs. F. G ’ 
Simpson, Mrs. Frank Wheeler, F. T. =~ 
Snuth@arleWeee Wheeler, T. Duncan 

Smith, Frank N.  ° Whitacre, Lewis R. 

Smith, George A. White, Edward J. 

Smith, John Story. Whiteside, Alexander f 
Snare, Jacob Whiting, Wm. H. ee, 
Sorber, Wm. P. Whittier, Miss Harriet E. 

Spencer, F. C. x Williams, Miss Hilda 

Spencer, W. F. Willits, James 

Spronl, John R. Wilson, Irving L. 

Stanwood, Mrs. Francis M. Wilton, Ralph P. 

Stearns, Miss Kate Dexter Withington, Mrs. Katharyn W. 
Stebbins, Mrs. A. D. Wock, Dr. A. Brownell 

Steinbach, Mrs. Charles Woehler, HGL: 

Steinbach, Mrs. Edward Zimmer, G. M. 


Steinbring, A. E. 


hy ee RP ot 5 

aetna eS 5 

atl, eae Io 

TSS ELE ee Mer mr 5 5 

oak, ieee Nathan pases We es ae 

pi@leaver, Mis. Ac Nfs ieee pe Ks 

F Clothier, Mins S\Walteiais ete pe 2 2 

po Corning, John pikes ae ee 5 

Darmowe. Gen We Noise 22 ee 5 

Dexter, Miss Mary reget ok eee 2) 
BOWS ois, irs: Mie Be Ri sas 


x Edison, Thomas A. 


Pe husuets stephenie w= 26. 42. hale 
Geer, WMirss Walter vouf..-2) 5 uso : 


Haskell: Miss Helen Po. 
Haskell, Mrs. L. A. (In Memoriam) . 
' _ Hayes, Miss M. A. 
Bee@Etcrnick (tParold- sa fins Ses. 2) Se eet 
Howard, Mrs. Clarence H. . 
Interest on Bank Balance 
fenningssRobert:f. 4-4... 22 5-7. 
_ Kemeys, Walter S. 
a Loines, Mrs. Mary H. 
ouis,:Charles Hi... 3 = =" 
s Mason, Peele 


Mayer, Mrs. Rosalynde deL. . . . . I0 
; BVintchell, Re Milton, Jr: -) . 6 2/.% 5 
a Morris, Mrs-Dave H.. . . . 2 teen 
Newberry, Mrs. Wolcott E. .... § 
Olney, Elam Ward ot sang PAS 5 
Raines Mrs, Augustus Gy oo... So. 5 
Patton, Mrs. Margaret 5S. ..... . 5 
Pennock, irs At Jinn ee eee. 5 
Porter, Willard Hall, Jr. = Weel ae get 5 
Rothwell, (Dae Sate tte aoe 10 
Rowland, Mrs. Chas. ‘Be ee eS 
Spear, L. H. em 2 
Stolz, Miss Marjorie A. 5 
Taber, Mrs. Sydney R. ohn Fe arte pe) 
Thompson, Mizse-Div eo ass 5 
Weeks, Andrew Gray ...---. Gite) 
White, MissH.H. .. ae 
Willis, Miss Adelina . . Nal 
Wilson, Miss Anne M. ... eG 
278 contributions of $x each 278 


Total to date 


OUR 4 4 \ to 
ANDODOANIOMWANHDND VN UNNUAANH 


8838 ef 


888388833888 88 


88888888 


ei c a a J 
Dade seine ‘Mrs. H W. EA ced 
Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Bacon, Mrs. Florence — 


Merriam Bailey, Wyllys W. Baird, John T. 
Baker, Ancell H. Ball, Mrs. A. C. Barnes, 


0°. --Joseph B. Barnes, Miss Maria K. Bayne, 


Truman Beckwith, Jr., Walter Beebe, Mrs. 
Wm. H. Bemish, F. H. Bennett, Miss 
Frances R. Bibber, Miss Emma Blakiston, 
Charles P. Bonnett, Mrs. J. H. Brazier, 
Andrew Broderson, Miss Gladys E. Brooks, 
Mrs. J. M. Brown, Lawrence E. Brown, 
Julian Burdick, Miss Jeanette Burger, Fred 
T. Busk. William H. Cady, Mrs. J. J. 
Carroll, Miss Harriet Carse, Mrs. Geo. B. 
Case, Frank R. Chambers, Mrs. Edward 
Chapman, Mrs. S. Hartwell Chapman, Miss 
Ella Mabel Clark, Edward R. Coker, C. 
Philip Coleman, Miss Julia W. Coles, Charles 
E. Cornell, Mrs. W. H. Cowdery, John L. 
Cox, John C. Crosby, Mrs. J. H. Cruikshank, 
Charles Curie, Mrs. M. M. Curtis, Mrs. 
Roland R. Cutler, Mrs. E. H. Danforth, 
Mrs. Andrew F. Derr, Mrs. W. F. Deuel, 


_ Mrs. Elizabeth P. Devens, Miss Katherine 


T. Dexter, F. T. Ducharme, Miss C. E. 
Dudley, Miss Laura F. Dudley, Miss Adelia 
A. Dwight, Miss Irva Eby, Stephen Edson, 
Miss Laura J. Edwards, C. J. Elderfield, Mrs. 
A.I. Elkus, Mrs. Thomas S. Ellis, H. W. Ely, 
Miss Georgiana Emery, Miss Louisa J. 
Emery, Mrs. C. deLacey Evans, Miss Mary 
Evarts, Mrs. Thomas Ewing, Mrs. Arthur 
Fairchild, Mrs. D. B. Fay, Mrs. Martha T. 
Fell, Mrs. Thos. E. Finegan, Mrs. Janon 
Fisher, Mrs. Austin Flint, Mrs. H. C. Folger, 
W. Cameron Forbes, Daniel C. French, Mrs. 
Geo. E. French, Dr. L. Frothingham, Mrs. 
Henry Fry, Norton H. Fry, Mrs. Arthur O. 
Fuller, William E. Fulton, Miss Elizabeth 
W. Garitt, Saxon B. Gavitt, Paul C. Gifford, 
E. K. Gillett, Frank Gillmore, Miss Caroline 
T. Gilman, Mrs. John C. Gilpin, Miss Juliet 
T. Goodrich, Dr. A. Helena Goodwin, Albert 
Z. Gray, Mrs. Philip H. Gray, William B. 
Greeley, Mrs. S. R. Guggenheim, J. P. Hall, 
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Mrs. Frank Sherwood Hambleton, Mrs. J. K. 
Hamilton, Mrs. J. Henry Hammond, 
William B. Hardin, Mrs. Horace Havemeyer, 
J. B. Hayward, W. F. Hendrickson, H. D. 
Henshel, Mrs. Francis H. Herrick, Mrs. 
Henry S. Herrman, Mrs. Russell A. Hibbs, 
F. J. Higginson, Mrs. James M. Hills, Miss 
Elizabeth N. Hoadley, Mrs. Herman Hoch- 
hausen, Mrs. A. S. Hodgdon, F. M. Hodgdon, 
R. H. Hogsett, Sidney S. Holt, Mrs. James 
R. Hooper, Mrs. Sarah C. W. Hoppin, Miss 
Isabel Howland, Dr. John Howland, Mrs. 
Lottie D. Hoyt, H. K. Hudson, Charles E. 
Hughes, Jr., Mrs. N. S. Hunting, Mrs. 


Francis C. Huntington, Mrs. R. P. Hunt-_ 


ington, Miss J. Husson, Courtney Hyde, 
Edward S. Hyde, Mrs. F. E. Hyde, Mrs. F. 
C. Jennings, Rev. Alfred Johnson, Mrs. 
Frank S. Johnson, Miss Ella =H. Jones, 
Francis Kellogg, Jr., William S. Kellogg, 
Mrs. William S. Kellogg, Miss Georgiana 
Kendall, Miss Martha K. Kimball, Miss A. 
P. King, William F. Kip, S. C. Kipp, Jr., 
William B. Kirkham, Fred C. Klussmann, 
Fred Kolb, August Kuhn, Julius Kuhn, Mrs. 
E. M. Lapham, Mrs. Arthur Lee, J. Henry 
Leonhard, Miss C. D. Lester, Dr. Richard 
H. Lewis, Dr. Charles C. Lieb, Frank J. 
Loesch, Hon. James A. Lowell, Clinton S. 
Lutkins, Thomas H. McCauley, Mrs. 
Walter McDougall, Mrs. D. A. McKinlay, 
Mrs. Nellie M. McLean, Mrs. Ridley 
McLean, Milton A. Maas, David Ives 
Mackie, Dr. Duncan Macpherson, M. B. 
Marshall, Mrs. Seabury C. Mastick, Dr. 
Geo. S. Mathews, Miss Margaret Merkel, 
Mrs. William Metcalf, Jr., Frederic C. Mills, 
Lewis S. Mohr, Mrs. John F. Moors, William 
Fellows Morgan, Mrs. M. L. Morgenthau, 
Dr. Robert T. Morris, Mrs. Madge Fenn 
Morrow, Mrs. E. Moses, Mrs. David P. 
Moulton, Miss Christina Muendel, Wilfred 
E. Murchie, Shirley C. Myrick, Mrs. Emma 
C. Neilson, Mrs. Francis Neilson, Dr. 
William W. Newcomb, Mrs. Charles M. 


Lore 


Newcombe, Mrs. E. W. Newhall, Mrs. ei; 
George Nichols, Miss Florilla Niles, Mrs. 


Ponsonby Ogle, John Ostermann, Jr., Mrs. 
Joseph E. Otis, Miss Juliette A. Owen, 
E. F. Pabody, Dr. T. S. Palmer, Miss Edna 
Parlett, Miss Mary Parlett, Mrs. William 
A. Patterson, Miss Amy Peabody, Herbert 
Pell, Jr., Mrs. Charlotte C. Perkins, Dr. 
Abner Post, A. H. S. Post, Mrs. F. M. Potts, 
William M. Purdy, Fred S. Pyfer, F. C. 
Quincy, Mrs. Wilder D. Quint, Mrs. G. F. 
Ralph, Howard E. Raymond, J. J. Reed, 
Mrs. G. W. Reynolds, Miss E. Josephine 
Rice, Oliver W. Richardson, W. N. Ridge, 
Edward L. Ripley, John J. Rothermel, Mrs. 
E. H. Rounds, Mrs. Charles A. Sackett, 
John H. Sage, Harry H. St. Clair, Fred 
Sauter, Mrs. John P. Sawyer, Mrs. Robert 
W. Sayles, Mrs. E. J. Sherman, Mrs. H. P. 
Shoemaker, Mrs. Harry T. Shriver, Miss 
Jean S. Simpson, Miss Anna Smith, Mrs. 
Bryon L, Smith, Prof. Charles H. Smith, 
Daniel C. Smith, Mrs. Flora C. Smith, H. A. 
Hammond Smith, Mrs. Maxwell Smith, 
Mrs. Pierre J. Smith, Mrs.- Winchell Smith, 
Mrs. Elizabeth P. Soule, H. L. Sprague, Mrs. 
Frederick C. Squier, Mrs. J. R. Steers, Miss 
Amelia Stevenson, Herbert F. Stone, Robert 
G. Stone, Mrs. Samuel Strauss, Dr. Parker 
Syms, Mrs. Arthur G. Tasheira, Miss Marcia 
I. Taylor, Clyde B. Terrell, Mrs. Charles L. 
Tiffany, Julian R. Tinkham, Mrs. Richard 
Tjader, Mrs. Georgie D. Townsend, Dr. 
William D. Tracey, R. W. Trump, Miss 
Harriet I. Turner, Miss Carrie VanBrunt, 
John H. Vanderveer, Ira Vaughan, George 
Voigtlander, Dr. Samuel F. Wadsworth, 
Mrs. J. H. Walter, Mrs. Julius E. Weil, 
Charles W. Welch, Ransom E. Wilcox, Mrs. 
Frank G. Wild, Mrs. Dydney M. Williams, 
Miss Mary E. Wilson, Ernest Wolkwitz, 
Mrs. A. B. Wood, Mrs. Donald Worthington, 
Glen Wright, Mrs. Lucien Wulsin, Jr., Mrs. 
Peter B. Wyckoff, Miss Annette Young, 
Miss A. W. Zimmerman. 
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CALIFORNIA VULTURE 


Family—CaTHArRTIDA 


Order—Raptores 


Genus—GyYmnocyrs Species—cALIFORNIANUS 


National Association of Audubon Societies 


